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PUBLISHER’S  NOTE 


INVESTIGATION  has  revealed  that  complete  files  of  Elihu  Embree’s 
Emancipator  are  exceedingly  rare.  Neither  the  Library  of  Congress 
nor  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  possesses  all  the  issues  of  The 
Emancipator.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  Tennessee  Historical  Society 
alone  has  a  complete  file  of  all  numbers  of  the  publication.  To  that 
splendid  organization  we  express  publicly  our  genuine  appreciation  for 
the  use  of  its  Emancipator^  which  service  enabled  us  to  bring  out  a  re¬ 
print. 

The  publisher  was  fortunate  in  inducing  Dr.  Robert  H.  White,  of 
Nashville,  who  has  done  a  vast  amount  of  research  in  Tennessee  history, 
to  write  a  brief  sketch  of  Embree.  Dr.  White  very  graciously  permitted 
us  to  make  use  of  two  original  and  hitherto  unpublished  documents 
which  he  found  recently  in  the  attic  of  an  old  house  in  Murfreesboro, 
Tennessee,  formerly  the  capital  of  Tennessee.  As  Embree’s  name  appears 
on  each  anti-slavery  petition,  it  is  particularly  fitting  that  the  two  pe¬ 
titions  and  The  Emancipator  should,  at  last,  be  “joined  together.” 

We  believe  that  many  educational  institutions,  learned  societies,  and 
historical  associations  in  particular  will  appreciate  the  preservation  and 
the  dissemination,  through  a  faithful  reprint,  of  the  first  anti-slavery 
journal  ever  published  in  the  United  States. 

B.  H.  Murphy,  Publisher^ 

NASHVILLE,  TENNESSEE. 
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that  the  reader  may  see  a  specimen  of  the  handwriting  of  the  editor  and  publisher  of 
THE  EMANCIPATOR 


SKETCH  OF  THE  AUTHOR 

By  Robt.  H.  White,  Ph.D. 

ELIHU  EMBREE,  Agitator  and  Abolitionist 

ONE  YEAR  after  the  Territory  South  of  the  River  Ohio  had  been 
accepted  as  the  sixteenth  state  of  the  Union,  a  Pennsylvania 
Quaker,  Thomas  Embree,  at  the  time  a  citizen  of  the  new  state, 
addressed  a  letter  in  1797  “To  the  Inhabitants  of  Tennessee.”  In  this 
letter  a  call  was  made  upon  “the  public  spirited  citizens  of  every  denomi¬ 
nation  whose  patriotic  zeal  is  not  limited  to  those  of  their  own  color”  to 
join  in  an  effort  to  promote  “a  gradual  abolition  of  slavery  of  every  kind.” 
A  specific  request  was  made  to  members  of  the  legislature  to  make  no 
laws  nor  to  suffer  any  to  exist  to  compel  a  citizen  to  “keep  mankind  in 
slavery  .  .  .  when  he  is  so  far  enlightened  as  to  see  the  injustice  of 

holding  them.”  It  was  from  a  father  holding  such  sentiments  that 
Elihu  Embree  descended. 

Little  is  known  of  the  boyhood  life  of  Elihu  Embree.  He  was  born  in 
Washington  County,  Tennessee,  on  November  11th,  1782.  Where  he 
attended  school  is  unknown,  although  it  is  possible  that  he  was  a  pupil 
of  the  renowned  Dr.  Samuel  Doak  who  had  established  a  school  in 
Washington  County  about  1780,  which  school  was  “the  first  literary 
institution  west  of  the  mountains.”  When  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
Elihu  Embree  married  Annette  Williams,  daughter  of  Abraham  Williams, 
on  March  17th,  1803.  Annette  died  in  1806,  and  in  1808  Elihu  married 
Elizabeth  Worley.  Two  children  were  born  to  the  first  couple,  and  five 
children  to  the  second. 

The  two  Embree  brothers,  Elihu  and  Elijah,  followed  the  occupation 
of  their  father  who  had  been  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  iron  in  East 
Tennessee.  Along  about  1800,  the  environment  of  slave-holding  neigh¬ 
bors  began  to  irk  the  elder  Embree  who  left  his  iron  business  to  the  care 
of  his  two  sons,  and  then  with  his  wife  and  two  daughters  migrated  to 
the  Ohio  country.  There  is  evidence  that  the  two  young  men,  for  a  time, 
were  successful  as  iron  manufacturers.  In  1820,  a  report  to  their  father 
indicated  that  their  iron  interests  exceeded  in  value  one  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  dollars.  But,  in  that  same  year,  adversity  seems  to  have  grasped 
them  in  its  clutch.  Elihu,  more  a  visionary  enthusiast  than  a  hard- 
headed  business  man,  attempted  to  engage  in  the  mercantile  business. 
He  overbought  goods  and  thereby  saddled  a  legion  of  debts  upon  himself 
and  his  brother.  So  sadly  depleted  was  the  exchequer,  that  a  year  later 
(1821)  Elijah  Embree  (Elihu  having  died  in  1820)  petitioned  the  Tennes¬ 
see  legislature  for  a  loan  of  money  to  aid  in  the  promotion  of  his  private 
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business.  The  legislature  was  considerate  enough  to  loan  him  the  School 
Fund  of  East  Tennessee  to  enable  him  to  promote  “a  nail  manufactory 
on  the  most  improved  patent  plan,  the  utility  for  which  has  been  much 
circumscribed  for  want  of  means  to  carry  on  the  same.”  But  Elijah 
continued  to  be  vexed  with  financial  embarrassments,  for  the  legislature 
passed  five  special  laws  “for  the  relief  of  Elijah  Embree.”  Finally,  suit 
was  instituted  against  him  for  the  recovery  of  the  money  loaned,  but  it 
was  not  until  1849  that  full  settlement  of  the  claim  was  made. 

Elihu’s  interest  in  iron  manufacturing  was  subordinate  to  the  on¬ 
slaught  which  he  proposed  to  launch  against  slavery.  About  1812,  when 
Elihu  was  thirty  years  of  age,  a  decided  change  in  his  philosophy  of 
life  occurred.  Prior  to  that  time,  he  had  been  a  positive  deist  and  a 
slave-holder.  He  now  became  a  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  joined 
the  Society  of  Friends  and  later  on,  under  the  provisions  of  an  early 
Tennessee  law,  specified  in  his  last  will  and  testament  that  his  “faithful 
servant  and  slave  black  Nancy  together  with  her  children  Frames  a 
yellow  boy  or  young  man  Abegil  &  Sophea  her  two  black  daughters  and 
Mount  her  yellow  daughter  and  John  her  son  nearly  black”  should  be 
“legally  emancipated  as  soon  as  they  can.”  Embree’s  will,  which  was 
drawn  January  10th,  1820  and  probated  at  :he  January  session  of  court 
in  1821,  provided  further  that  the  sum  of  forty  dollars  be  set  aside  for 
each  of  Nancy’s  children  “to  be  laid  out  in  schooling  them  to  the  best 
advantage  that  conveniently  offers.”  In  addition,  the  will  provided  that 
any  portion  of  his  estate  “above  ten  thousand  dollars  to  the  promotion 
of  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  U.  S.  to  be  laid  out  in  such  way  as  the 
Conventions  of  the  Manumission  Society  of  Tennessee  may  from  time  to 
time  direct  for  the  promotion  of  that  glorious  cause.” 

The  somewhat  paradoxical  situation  of  Embree,  who  was  a  slave-holder 
and  yet  who  was  fighting  for  the  abolition  of  slavery,  is  to  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  during  his  lifetime  he  could  not,  due  to  the  immature 
ages  of  the  children  of  his  “servant  and  slave  black  Nancy,”  meet  the 
rigid  requirements  of  the  Tennessee  law  governing  the  emancipation  of 
slaves.  One  fact  is  unquestionable, — Embree  was  an  unwilling  slave¬ 
holder,  and  the  sincerety  of  his  attitude  was  attested  not  only  by  his 
vigorous  and  outspoken  opposition  to  slavery  but  also  was  evidenced 
in  his  last  will  and  testament. 

The  above  change  in  attitude  took  place  while  he  and  his  brother 
were  comparatively  wealthy  young  men.  But  money-making  was  not 
the  idol  which  Elihu  worshiped;  a  deep-seated  conviction  that  slavery  was 
inhuman  and  morally  wrong  impelled  him  to  align  himself  body  and  soul 
with  a  branch  of  the  Manumission  Society  of  Tennessee.  From  that  time 
until  the  moment  of  his  death,  his  voice,  purse,  and  pen  were  instru¬ 
ments  used  constantly  in  his  crusade  against  slavery.  With  an  enthusiasm 
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and  energy  quickened  by  his  Quaker-conviction  of  duty,  he  sprang 
full-panoplied  as  an  agitator  par  excellence.  “He  was  the  stuflF  of  which 
martyrs  are  made,”  and  no  obstacle  was  permitted  to  deter  or  to  de¬ 
tour  him  as  he  militantly  set  sail  upon  his  well-charted  course.  He 
refused  to  be  bound  by  conventional  restrictions,  even  going  to  the 
extent  of  resigning  from  the  Manumission  Society  of  Tennessee  because 
the  11th  article  of  its  Constitution  interfered,  as  he  viewed  it,  with  his 
freedom  in  conducting  his  journal  for  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

With  the  departure  from  Tennessee  of  Charles  Osborn  and  John 
Rankin,  who  had  been  leaders  in  the  organization  of  the  Manumission 
Society  of  Tennessee,  Embree  succeeded  them  as  the  chief  proponent  of 
anti-slavery  sentiment  in  East  Tennessee.  In  1817,  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Manumission  Society  which  that  year  transmitted  two  memorials 
to  the  Tennessee  legislature  on  the  question  of  slavery.  The  first  of 
these  two  memorials,  neither  of  which  has  ever  appeared  in  published 
form,  is  in  the  scrawling  handwriting  of  Elihu  Embree.  It  is  fitting  that 
this  document,  which  was  recently  discovered  in  the  attic  of  a  building 
occupied  more  than  a  century  ago  by  the  Tennessee  legislature,  should 
make  its  initial  appearance  in  print  in  conjunction  with  a  reprint  of 
Embree’s  Emancipator.  The  memorial,  with  its  errors  in  spelling, 
punctuation,  and  composition  included,  is  as  follows: 

Memorial  on  Slavery  1817 

The  memorial  of  a  quarterly  meeting  of  the  society  of  friends  held  in  Jefferson  I^unty, 
the  9th  of  the  8th  month,  1817.  To  the  ensuing  session  of  the  genera!  assembly  of  the 
Sute  of  Tennessee,  humbly  sheweth,  that  the  happiness  of  mankind  still  continuing  to 
claim  a  great  portion  of  our  attention,  and  a  living  concern  still  remaining  amongst  us  for 
the  removal  of  every  evil  from  amongst  men  in  order  that  all  may  have  an  equal  opportunity 
for  happiness  ...  of  enjoying  uninterruptedly  all  those  natural  rights  which  we  as 
a  people,  and  the  United  States  as  a  nation,  profess  to  believe  are  derived  from  the  creater. 
And  as  acknowledged  evils  do  exist,  we  feel  a  necessity  as  accountable  beings,  to  use  our 
influence,  with  the  lawmakers,  that  they  may  do  all  that  in  them  lieth  to  set  matters  right. 

Now  the  most  prominent  evil  which  at  this  time  seems  to  claim  our  serious  attention, 
&  commiseration,  is  the  subject  of  Slavery.  To  this  subject  we  beg  leave  to  call  your  par¬ 
ticular  attention,  desiring  that  you  would  exercise  your  judgment  on  endeavouring  to  do 
away  some  or  all  of  that  innumerable  evils  interwoven  therewith.  We  would  rejoice  to 
hear  of  all  who  are  injured  in  their  rights  being  amply  restored.  But  should  you  be  of 
opinion  that  ample  justice  cannot  at  this  time  be  done  to  the  Slaves,  and  masters  too,  we 
would  most  earnestly  solicit  you  to  seriously  take  into  consideration  this  one  most  dis¬ 
tressing  circumstance  to  which  Slaves  are  liable  in  our  State,  that  of  husbands,  wives,  and 
children  being  saperated  from  each  other  by  their  masters,  at  such  a  distance  as  completely 
to  effect  a  saperation  of  the  most  sacred  &  endearing  ties.  Now  as  the  Scriptures  implicate 
the  man  who  saperates  husband  and  wife,  without  any  respect  to  nation  or  colour,  we 
believe  that  the  civil  law  ought  to  stand  as  a  terror  to  such  as  may  be  disposed  to  trample 
on  the  divine;  as  we  humbly  concieve,  if  acted  towards  us,  would  be  such  an  infringement 
of  natural  rights  ought  to  prevent;  and  we  believe  the  probability  of  equal  sensibility  & 
attachment  in  many  Slaves  as  we  possess,  &  therefore  equally  hard  to  bear.  We  hope  that 
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your  body  will  not  feel  more  embarrassed  in  practicing  this  people  in  this  right  of  nature, 
than  in  practicing  them  from  some  other  abuses  which  the  law  hath  already  sat  bounds  to; 
as  not  to  be  taken  wickedly  or  wontonly  by  thier  master  or  others,  &  that  they  shall  not 
suffer  such  corporal  abuse  as  may  be  thought  unreasonable,  &  that  they  shall  have  a  suffi¬ 
cient  quantity  of  sustenance  to  support  life.  Now  as  the  legislature  has  discretional  power 
to  regulate  the  conduct  of  masters  towards  slaves,  &  has  done  it  in  some  respects,  we  doubt 
not  that  power  being  sufficient  to  make  laws  to  protect  them  from  that  anormous  abuse  of 
sapetating  the  most  endeared  connections.  We  also  hope  &  believe  that  protecting  them 
in  this  particular  will  have  a  tendency  to  induce  them  to  be  virtuous,  &  that  more  stable 
in  their  affections,  seeing  they  were  protected  in  thier  choice;  &  this  stability  we  believe 
to  be  productive  to  happiness  of  the  human  family,  while  the  contrary  is  an  inlet  to  many 
other  vices. 

We  would  further  beg  leave  to  call  your  attention  to  the  necessity  of  making  some  more 
effectual  prohibitions  of  the  introduction  of  Slaves  into  this  state,  not  only  by  negro  traders, 
but  also  by  those  who  may  remove  here,  or  pass  through  the  state,  believing  that  every 
instance  of  a  slave  being  brought  into  the  State  is  adding  to  the  already  anermous  evil;  & 
that  such  penal  laws  might  be  passed  as  would  effectually  prevent  any  more  being  brought 
in  under  any  pretext  whatever,  and  as  much  further  as  you  may  feel  yourselves  authorized 
to  curtail  the  traffic  in  human  beings  will  ever  meet  the  approbation  of  your  memorialists. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the 

Euhu  Embree  Wu.  Brazleton 

Aaron  Cappock  John  Swain 

John  Coulson  Ephriasi  Lee 

Barechiah  Macy  John  Underhill 

Samuels  McNees  James  Jones 

The  second  memorial,  whose  vigor  of  language  coincides  to  a  remark¬ 
able  degree  with  that  of  The  Emancipator,  bears  among  others  the  signa¬ 
tures  of  James  Jones,  President,  and  Elihu  Embree,  Clerk.  This  me¬ 
morial,  drafted  only  ten  days  after  the  first  memorial,  is  a  much  more 
virile  protest  against  slavery  than  was  its  predecessor.  While  it  is  quite 
likely  that  the  individual  authorship  of  this  memorial  cannot  be  definitely 
established,  yet  there  is  internal  evidence  to  indicate  that  Embree  played 
no  inconspicuous  part  in  its  drafting.  Compare,  for  example,  this 
language  of  the  memorial, 

“We  cannot  suppose  that  having  given  to  all  men  rational  and  immortal  minds, 
he  intended  the  difference  of  colour  in  our  species,  either  as  the  brand  of 
Slavery  or  the  title  to  Oppression” 
with  an  expression  occurring  in  his  Emancipator, 

“I  have  never  been  able  to  discover  that  the  author  of  nature  intended  that 
one  complexion  of  the  human  skin  should  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  being, 
than  another.” 

This  second  memorial  is  as  follows: 

“TO  THE  HONOURABLE  SENATE  AND  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF 
THE  STATE  OF  TENNESSEE: 

The  memorial  of  the  Manumission  Society  sheweth  that  this  Society,  extensive  and 
Rapidly  growing,  is  entirely  composed  of  Inhabitants  of  this  State;  and  has  for  its 
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object  the  melioration  of  the  condition  of  persons  in  bondage,  by  whatever  lawful  and 
prudent  means  the  good  of  all  concerned  may  be  secured  and  protected.  We  most  cor¬ 
dially  appraise  the  declaration  of  independence;  and  hold  these  truths  to  be  self  evident, 
“that  all  men  are  created  equal;  that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  un¬ 
alienable  rights;  and  among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness.”  We  be¬ 
lieve  that  God  has  made  of  one  blood  all  conditions  of  men  to  dwell  upon  the  face  of  the 
earth;  that  he  looks  down  with  an  equal  eye  upon  them  all;  that  he  is  pleased  when  they 
do  to  others  as  they  would  be  done  unto  in  similar  circumstances;  and  that  he  may  be  dis¬ 
pleased  when  any  disregard  this  rule.  We  cannot  suppose  that  having  given  to  all  men 
rational  and  immortal  minds,  he  intended  the  difference  of  colour  in  our  species,  either  as 
the  brand  of  Slavery,  or  the  title  to  Oppression:  we  rather  view  it  as  a  providential  trial 
of  our  hearts;  to  prove  what  is  in  us.  When,  therefore,  we  consider  the  depressed  condition 
of  many  in  our  land,  we  fully  agree  with  the  remark  of  one  of  our  late  Presidents  in  his 
notes  on  Virginia.  “We  tremble  to  reflect  that  God  is  just;  and  that  in  a  more  than  possible 
extremity  we  know  not  what  Attribute  of  his  nature  could  take  part  with  us.”  We  are 
confident  that  nations,  states,  and  individuals  prosper  by  righteousness,  as  they  cannot 
by  any  other  means;  and  that  their  unrighteousness,  only  brings  down  the  judgments  of 
God  upon  them  with  unfailing  certainty.  We  are  persuaded,  that  to  bring  up  children  in 
the  expectation  of  possessing  as  property  the  servants  who  wait  upon  them,  is  to  train 
them  to  oppression  and  tyranny;  to  indolence  and  vice;  and  to  prevent  the  eternal  princi¬ 
ples  of  justice,  benevolence,  and  mercy  from  taking  proper  hold  on  their  hearts. 

We  believe  also,  that  slavery  tends,  on  the  other  hand,  to  debase  the  minds  of  its  sub¬ 
jects;  and  unfits  the  rational  creatures  of  God  for  the  noble  duties  that  He  requires  at 
their  hands.  In  this  enlightened  age  these  obvious  facts  are  generally  admitted  with  ex¬ 
pressions  of  lamentation  that  they  exist.  It  is  highly  gratifying  to  reflect,  that  the  United 
States  in  their  late  Treaty  of  Peace  with  Great  Britain,  not  only  condems  the  traffic  in 
Slaves  as  irreconcilable  with  the  principles  of  humanity  and  justice;  but  engages  likewise 
to  use  their  best  endeavours  to  promote  its  entire  abolition. 

We  take  encouragement  to  hope  that  every  State  Legislature  will  act  upon  the  same 
principle;  and  that  our  own  State  in  particular  will  feel  a  notable  ambition  early  to  manifest 
their  forwardness  in  so  good  a  work.  We  are  confident  that  the  population.  Strength, 
Wealth,  Independence,  morality,  respectability  and  happiness  of  the  State  will  be  pro¬ 
moted  by  an  agreement  between  the  spirit  of  our  laws,  and  the  above  mentioned  article 
of  the  late  treaty. 

Under  these  impressions  we  beg  leave  respectfully  to  solicit  your  most  serious  attention 
to  such  petitions  on  the  subject  as  may  be  laid  before  your  Honorable  Body;  and  that  Laws 
may  be  past  prohibiting  slaves  from  being  brought  into  the  State  under  any  pretext  what¬ 
ever;  for  while  ever,  the  law  leaves  it  lawful  on  any  account,  advantage  will  be  taken  to 
bring  them  in  and  drive  them  out  to  any  extent;  and  thus  a  lawless  disposition  be  begotten 
and  fostered.  Your  memorialists  are  of  Opinion,  that  everything  that  would  cherish  re¬ 
publicanism  in  the  bosom  of  the  people  of  this  State  is  worthy  of  Legislative  support;  and 
whatever  would  blunt  or  erase  the  sacred  sentiments  of  liberty  from  their  hearts  ought  to 
be  suppressed.  The  practice  of  driving  slaves,  which  is  often  done  in  Irons,  on  our  great 
roads,  through  our  streets,  and  before  the  eyes  of  our  children,  is  calculated  to  produce 
sentiments  and  feelings  directly  hostile  to  true  republicanism;  and  is  a  crime  of  such  black 
hue,  as,  in  the  estimation  of  your  memorialists,  is  worthy  to  be  declared  felony  and  punished 
accordingly.  Your  memorialists  beg  your  attention  to  the  propriety  of  interposing  effectual 
legislative  authority  to  prevent  husbands  and  wives;  Parents  and  children  from  being  so 
sold  as  to  separate  them  entirely  or  even  unreasonably.  We  believe  your  Body,  composed 
of  men  the  choice  of  freemen,  will  readily  perceive  that  the  cause  of  humanity  will  be  greatly 
promoted  by  regulating  the  food,  clothing,  lodging,  labour,  and  correction  of  slaves  by  law. 

There  is  but  one  other  subject  to  which  we  now  solicit  your  honourable  body;  namely, 
that  the  good  people  of  this  State  be  permitted  to  emancipate  their  slaves  of  an  age  and 
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•Ute  of  hciilth  capable  of  providing  a  living  without  restraint  or  hazard  of  any  kind.  We 
believe,  that  just  and  equiuble  laws  on  these  poinu,  such  as  you  in  your  wisdom  may  enact, 
will  greatly  diminish  the  existing  evils  of  slavery. 

JAMES  JONES,  Pt€s. 

ELIHU  EMBREE,  Clk. 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Society  by. 


Joseph  Pendleton 
Isaac  Andeeson 
Aaeon  Cappock 
Wm.Hartt 

joNATHAN  Young 

ACOB  RoBEETS 
Jahes  Robeets 
Samuel  Beazelton 
Philip  Bobb 
Isaiah  Haeeison 
John  Coulson 


Members  of  the 
Srd  Convention 
heU19tkof 
Ant.  1817. 


The  several  memorials  of  the  Manumission  Socirty  of  Tennessee  to  the 
Tennessee  legislature  went  the  way  of  many  memorials.  They  “were  read 
and  referred  to  a  select  Committee”  and  then  promptly  forgotten  by  the 
lawmakers.  With  no  constructive  legislation  passed  in  response  to  such 
memorials,  undoubtedly  Elihu  Embree  felt  that  something  more  than 
moral  persuasion  would  be  necessary  to  produce  definite  results.  Through 
his  veins  flowed  no  chalk-and-water  mixture;  he  was  a  red-blooded  cru¬ 
sader  who  believed  that  “the  cause”  needed  a  “voice.”  With  zeal  and 
promptness,  he  turned  his  attention  to  procuring  a  medium  through 
which  anti-slavery  sentiment  might  be  conveyed  to  the  world  at  large. 
The  regular  newspapers  in  his  section  of  the  country  were  opposed  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  consequently  tended  to  hold  in  check  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  abolition  sentiment.  Like  many  other  zealous  advocates, 
he  found  means  where  none  existed.  He  established  in  1819  at  Jonesboro, 
Tennessee,  the  Manumission  Intelligencer^  a  weekly  newspaper,  which 
was  succeeded  by  The  Emancipator  in  April  1820,  the  latter  being  a 
monthly  publication.  These  were  the  first  periodicals  in  the  United 
States  to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  the  abolition  of  slavery. 

The  Emancipator,  from  the  first  issue,  left  no  doubt  as  to  Embree’s 
attitude  and  purpose  with  reference  to  slavery.  Two  of  his  tenets,  as 
expressed  in  the  second  number  of  his  journal,  might  be  said  to  con¬ 
stitute  the  bed-rock  of  his  philosophy:  “My  creed  is  universal  and  equal 
liberty;”  “Endeavor  to  know  what  is  right,  and  do  it,  dreading  no  con¬ 
sequences.”  In  a  short  time,  The  Emancipator  had  a  subscription  list 
of  2,000  and  was  being  “extensively  circulated  in  the  United  States.” 
But,  just  as  Embree  appeared  to  have  placed  his  publication  upon  an 
effectual  basis  for  the  wide-spread  propagation  of  abolition  sentiment,  he 
died  “of  a  bilious  fever”  on  December  4th,  1820.  And  with  his  death 
came  also  the  death  of  The  Emancipator,  though  Lundy’s  Genius  of  Uni¬ 
versal  Emancipation  became,  in  a  sense,  its  successor.  Had  not  death  cut 
short  his  career,  in  all  probability  Embree,  a  slave-holder  and  a  citizen 
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of  a  slave-holding  state,  would  have  ranked  side  by  side  with  the  more 
renowned  abolitionists  of  the  North.  Be  that  as  it  may,  in  those  dark 
days  of  slavery  Elihu  Embree  deemed 

"...  his  object  served,  his  end 
Attained,  his  genuine  strength  put  fairly  forth. 

While  only  here  and  there  a  star  dispels 
The  darkness,  here  and  there  a  towering  mind 
O’erlooks  its  prostrate  fellows:  when  the  host 
Is  out  at  once  to  the  despair  of  night. 

When  all  mankind  alike  is  perfected  .  .  . 

Then  shall  his  long  triumphant  march  begin. 

Thence  shali  his  being  date  ...” 

Embree  was  “the  heir  of  hopes  too  fair  to  turn  out  false;”  and  in  his 
sublime  heroism  to  dare  and  to  do  what  he  believed  to  be  right,  he  trans¬ 
lated  into  action  the  poet’s  conception  of  obligation, — 

“A  man’s  reach  should  exceed  his  grasp. 

Else  what’s  a  heaven  for?” 
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ADDRESS, 

OF  THE  EDITOR. 

The  Emancipator  will  be  published 
monthly  in  Joneaborough,  Ten.  by  ELI. 
HU  Embree,  on  &  fine  superroyal  sheet 
of  paper,  in  octava  form,  at  One  Dollar 
per  annum,  payable  on  receipt  of  the 
first  number. 

This  paper  is  especially  designed  by 
the  editor  to  advocate  the  abolition  of 
slavery,  and  to  be  a  repository  of  tracts 
on  that  interesting  and  important  subject. 
It  will  contain  all  the  necessary  informa¬ 
tion  that  the  editor  can  obtain  of  the 
progress  of  the  abolition  of  the  slavery 
of  the  descendants  of  Africa;  together 
with  a  concise  history  of  their  introduc¬ 
tion  into  slavery,  collected  from  the  best 
authorities. 

The  constitutions  and  proceedings  of 
the  several  benevolent  societies  in  the 
United  States  and  elsewhere  who  have 
had  this  grand  object  in  view,  will  be 
carefully  selected  and  published  in  the 
Emancipator. 

A  correspondence  between  those  so- 
cities,  and  between  individuals  in  differ¬ 
ent  parts  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  of 
emancipation,  will  be  kept  up  through  the 
medium  of  this  paper  by  inserting  in  its 
pages  all  interesting  communications, 
letters,  Ac.  that  may  come  to  the  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  editor. 

The  speeches  of  those  have  been  and 
are  eminently  advocating  this  glorious 
cause,  either  in  the  congress  of  the  U.  S. 
the  state  legislatures,  or  in  the  parlia¬ 
ments  and  courts  of  other  nations,  will 
be  strictly  attended  to. 

Biographical  sketches  of  the  lives  of 
those  who  have  been  eminent  in  this 
cause,  will  also  occasionally  find  a  place 
in  this  work. 

A  portion  of  this  paper  is  intended  to 
be  devoted  as  a  history  of  the  abolition 
of  the  African  slave  trade,  in  every  part 
of  the  world,  from  its  first  dawn,  down  to 
the  present  times. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  the 
editor  professes  that  he  expects  (like 
other  periodical  editors)  to  live  much  up¬ 
on  the  borrow;  and  to  make  use  of  such 


materials  as  he  may  find  in  his  way,  suit¬ 
ed  to  his  object,  without  being  very  par¬ 
ticular  to  take  up  much  time  or  room  in 
acknowledging  a  loan,  unless  he  may 
think  it  necessary,  willing  that  others 
should  use  the  same  freedom  with  him,  A 
hoping  that  by  offering  such  a  fair  ex¬ 
change,  such  borrowing  will  be  thought 
no  robbery. 

Communications  on  the  subject,  and 
materials  for  the  work  are  solicited  and 
will  be  thankfully  received  both  from  so¬ 
cieties  and  individuals  friendly  to  the 
abolition  of  slavery.  Such  commumca- 
tions,  if  approved  of  by  the  editor,  will 
find  a  harty  welcome  in  the  Emancipa- 
tor. 

The  Manumission  Society  of  Tenn.  in 
particular,  it  is  expected  will  afford  ma¬ 
ny  tracts  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  which 
the  editor  assures  them  he  will  feel  in¬ 
clined  to  respect;  and  where  hie  judg¬ 
ment  should  not  otherwise  dictate,  will 
give  them  an  early  and  gratuitous  inser¬ 
tion.  They  will  find  in  the  Emancipator 
a  true  cl^nicle  of  the  proceedings  of 
that  benevolent  society  as  far  as  the  edi¬ 
tor  is  enabled — And  for  this  purpose  the 
clerks  of  the  conventions,  and  of  each 
branch  of  the  society  are  requested  to 
forward  from  time  to  time  true  copies  of 
all  their  minutes,  which  may  not  be  really 
improper  to  publish  (and  it  is  hoped  there 
will  none  such)  together  with  the 
names  of  their  members,  their  places  of 
residence,  Ac.  all  which  particulars  we 
are  of  opinion  will  not  be  unprofitable  to 
the  cause  of  abolition  to  be  published. 

Letters  from  one  individual  to  another, 
with  the  names  of  both,  we  think  will  be 
often  beneficial  to  be  published.  If  they 
do  nothing  more  they  will  shew  that  all 
are  not  asleep  nor  dumb  to  the  cries  of 
suffering  humanity. 

Those  who  have  had,  or  may  have  law 
suits  on  hand  for  the  freedom  of  such  as 
are  unlawfully  held  in  bondage,  are  de¬ 
sired  to  forward  the  true  history  of  the 
facts,  their  progress,  final  deci.'^ion,  Ac. 
with  the  places  of  residence  and  names 
of  plaintiff’s  and  defendant’s,  with  eve- 
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ry  interesting  particular,  and  they  shall 
find  in  the  Emancipaior  a  true  reposito¬ 
ry. 

Altho  the  editor  is  as  far  from  being  a 
man  of  leisure  as  any  in  his  acquaintance 
and  not  the  owner  of  the  office  where  this 
paper  will  be  printed,  and  therefore  shall 
haye  to  hire  the  printing  of  it;  and  altho 
he  has  spent  several  thousand  dollars  al¬ 
ready  in  some  small  degree  abolishing, 
and  in  endeavoring  to  facilitate  the  ge¬ 
neral  abolition  of  Slavery — yet  he  feels 
not  satisfied  without  still  continuing  to 
throw  in  his  mite,  hoping  that  if  the 
weight  of  it  should  not  at  present  be  felt, 
that  when  the  scale  comes  nearly  to  a  pre- 
ponderancy,  it  will  more  sensibly  be  per¬ 
ceived,  and  in  some  small  degree  ha^n 
an  even  balance  of  equal  rights  to  the 
now  neglected  sons  of  Africa — 

And  as  it  will  be  at  considerable  trou¬ 
ble  and  expence  that  this  work  will  be 
published,  agreeably  to  the  editor’s  in¬ 
tentions,  it  is  hoped  that  none  who  have 
any  love  for  African  liberty,  will  think 
hard  of  paying  $1  annually  to  the  sup¬ 
port  of  the  only  paper  of  this  kind  in 
the  United  States.  And  as  the  siun  is 
too  small  and  the  income  by  no  means 
expected  to  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
editor  in  travailing  over  the  country  to 
procure  subscribers,  he  takes  the  liberty 
of  sending  the  Emancipator  to  a  good 
many  whose  names  and  places  of  resi¬ 
dence  he  has  become  acquainted  with, 
without  their  having  subwribed.  And 
he  requests,  and  from  the  nature  of  the 
work,  he  will  expect  that  those  to  whom 
they  are  sent,  will,  on  receiving  the  first 
number,  and  having  time  to  peruse  it, 
remit  to  the  editor,  by  mail  or  otherwise. 
One  DoUar  in  some  good  current  bank 
paper;  or  if  they  do  not  wish  it  continu¬ 
ed,  will  carefully  wrap  it  up  in  a  sepa¬ 
rate  paper  to  preserve  it  from  being  in¬ 
jured,  ard  direct  it  to  the  editor  at  Em- 
bree't  IrontDorks. 

All  communications  by  mail  to  the  edi¬ 
tor  must  be  directed  as  follows — Elihu 
Embree,  post-maater,  Embree’a  Iron- 
worka,  SxtUioan  County,  Tenneaaee — By 
this  metm  the  postage  will  be  free,  both 
to  and  from  the  editor;  the  government 
bearing  the  expence,  as  it  righteously 
ought,  of  distributing  these  communica¬ 
tions  through  the  country,  for  the  purpose 
of  preparing  the  public  mind  for  a  prac¬ 
tical  reform  from  imposing  uncondition¬ 


al  slavery  on  a  portion  of  its  subjects. — 
It  is  intended  that  each  number  bear 
date  the  last  day  of  each  month. 

Those  who  procure  12  subscribers 
and  pay  for  them  shall  be  entitled  to  one 
gratis. 


FROM  THE  EAST  TENNESSEE  PATRIOT. 

Manumission  Society 


MODERN  LISTNER  TO  HIS 
CORRESPONDENT. 

No.  5. 

Sir, 

Since  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
August  last,  I  have  been  listening  with 
some  attention  to  the  different  observa¬ 
tions  which  have  been  made,  and  are  still 
making  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  and  on 
what  is  to  be  done  in  the  critical  circum¬ 
stance  of  having  in  the  bosom  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  a  kind  of  human  beings,  degraded, 
for  the  most  part,  far  below  the  dignity 
of  man,  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  many  of 
them  rising  very  little  higher  in  the  scale 
of  being,  tbAn  what  we  hear  described  of 
the  Owrang-Outang. 

From  what  I  can  discover,  it  appears 
to  be  the  general  opinion  of  the  citieens 
of  the  United  States,  from  Maine  to  Geor¬ 
gia,  that  slavery  is  wrong — that  it  is  a 
national  evil;  and  that,  to  avert  the  visi¬ 
tation  of  retributive  justice,  something  is 
necessary  to  be  done;  but  what  that  some¬ 
thing  is,  seems  to  be  a  subject  of  much 
discussion  among  the  people. 

Many  who  acknowledge  slavery  to  be 
a  moral  evil,  and  that  it  is  criminal,  both 
in  a  nation^,  and  in  an  individual  point 
of  view,  propose  this  question:  “what 
ahii.ll  we  do  with  them?’’  And  then  add, 
“It  will  not  do  to  liberate  them  in  their 
ignorant  and  savage  state;  that  it  would 
be  better  to  continue  them  in  a  state  of 
perpetual  bondage,  than  to  free  them,  un¬ 
less  they  were  to  be  immediately  coloni¬ 
sed  in  their  own  country:  for  if  they  were 
to  continue  among  us,  we  should  become, 
in  a  few  ages,  an  entire  mixed  race  by 
marriages,  and  by  illicit  connexions;  be¬ 
sides  the  humiliating  circumstance  of 
their  coming  to  an  equality  with  ourselves, 
which  no  person  of  spirit  can  anticipate, 
but  with  abhorrence.’’ 

In  answer  to  these  insurmountable  dif¬ 
ficulties,  it  has  been  observed,  “that  as 
slavery  is  a  moral  evil,  it  ought  to  be  re¬ 
moved  as  speedily  as  possible,  and  trust 
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the  consequence  of  such  a  duty  in  the 
hands  of  an  unerring  Providence,  who 
punished  the  Egyptians,  for  their  diso¬ 
bedience  in  a  similar  case;  but  has  never 
suffered  the  obedient,  in  any  age  or  na¬ 
tion,  to  sustain  any  real  losses  in  conse¬ 
quence  of  their  submission  to  his  com¬ 
mands.” 

That  it  will  not  do  to  set  them  free  a- 
mong  us,  or  even  any  where  else,  in  their 
present  state  of  ignormce  and  stupidity, 
is  acknowledged;  because  they  would  be 
incapable,  either  of  self  government,  or 
being  governed  by  the  laws  of  the  state; 
but  what  does  this  amount  to,  but  that, 
without  any  fault  of  theirs,  they  have 
been  reduced  by  their  oppressors  to  this 
wretched  condition,  and  that  they  owe 
them  ten  thousand  fold  the  means  of  res¬ 
toration  to  the  dignity  of  fellow  beings  in 
the  enjoyment  of  of  learning,  liberty  and 
civilized  life.  Their  having  been  sub¬ 
jected  to  slavery,  is  the  cause  of  their  dis¬ 
qualification  for  a  state  of  freedom;  and 
it  is  indispensably  the  duty,  as  well  as 
a  debt,  which  those  who  have  had  a  hand 
in  their  degradation,  owe  them,  to  restore 
them  to  a  qualification  for  enjoying  the 
rights  of  nature. 

“That  it  would  be  better  to  continue 
them  in  a  state  of  perpetual  slavery,  than 
to  free  them,  unless  they  were  to  be  im¬ 
mediately  colonized  in  their  own  coun¬ 
try,”  is  denied.  If  slavery  is 
wrong,  and  it  is  generally  acknowledg¬ 
ed  to  be  the  case,  then  it  is  certainly  im- 
politick  (as  above  stated)  to  continue  it 
on  any  consideration  whatever.  Men 
are  not  to  do  evil  that  good  may  come. 

What  sort  of  a  policy  is  it,  that  after 
having  brought  an  unoffending  people  by 
violence,  into  the  most  abject  and  deplo¬ 
rable  state  of  slavery  and  degradation 
that  ever  existed,  and  in  palpable  viola¬ 
tion  of  every  principle  of  justice  and  hu¬ 
manity;  and  after  having  reduced  them  to 
a  degree  of  ignorance  that  beggars  all  de¬ 
scription,  plead  the  right  of  holding  them 
in  a  state  of  perpetual  bondage,  because 
they  are  unqualified  for  the  rights  which 
God  and  nature  had  endowed  them  with. 

As  to  colonizing  the  few  people  of  co¬ 
lour  in  Africa,  provided  they  were  first 
prepared  for  it  by  education,  and  could 
be  comfortably  accommodated,  and  have 
a  permanent  and  safe  establishment  in 
that  country,  &  provided  also,  that  those 
who  have  profited  by  their  labours,  would 


give  security  for  a  gradual  and  total  eman¬ 
cipation  of  all  the  slaves,  and  be  at  the 
expense  of  their  voluntary  transporta¬ 
tion,  no  reasonable  person  would  object. 

But,  from  what  I  have  been  able  to 
discover,  if  a  foreign  colonization  cannot 
be  effected,  the  policy  of  many  is,  to  hold 
them  in  perpetual  bondage,  and  risk  all 
the  consequences  of  such  a  violation  of 
the  rights  of  justice! 

The  pretext  for  this  is,  the  fear  of 
mixtiue  by  marriages,  and  by  illicit  con¬ 
nexions. 

For  my  part,  I  should  have  less  fear  of 
a  mixture  in  consequence  of  their  being 
free,  than  in  their  remaining  in  bondage; 
for  I  am  persuaded  that  matters  of  fact 
will  testify  that  mixtures  are  more  abund¬ 
ant  in  the  slave  states,  than  in  the  free,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  numbers  of  the  coloured 
population;  and  if  they  are  still  held  in 
slavery,  it  cannot  be  a  subject  of  wonder, 
if  the  white  and  coloured  inhabitants  of 
America  should  come  to  be  blended  in 
one  mass  of  mixed  blood,  as  a  reaction,  & 
as  a  just  retaliation  on  the  former,  for 
their  cupidity  and  avarice!  If  so — 

The  party  coloured  race  may  plead  a 
double  pedigree; 

And  boast  of  sires,  from  two  great  con¬ 
tinents. 

With  respect  to  the  dreaded  equality 
of  the  blacks  with  the  whites,  I  have  but 
little  to  say;  I  have  never  been  able  to  dis¬ 
cover  that  the  author  of  nature  intended 
that  one  complexion  of  the  human  skin, 
should  stand  higher  in  the  scale  of  being, 
than  another;  nor  do  I  feel  any  disposi¬ 
tion  to  contradict  the  declaration  of  rights, 
established  by  the  sages  of  our  Ameri¬ 
can  revolution;  nor  yet  to  call  in  ques¬ 
tion  the  wisdom  of  deity  in  fixing  that 
variety  of  climate,  calculated  to  produce 
the  diversities  of  light,  and  shade,  disco¬ 
verable  on  the  surface  of  the  hiunan  bo¬ 
dy. 

I  am  convinced,  that  if  those  who  are 
sentimental  slave  holders,  would  lay  a- 
side  their  avarice,  and  yield  to  the  con¬ 
victions  of  their  own  consciences,  which 
dictate  to  them  that  slavery  is  a  crime, 
and  would  use  all  the  l^al  means  in  their 
power  to  effect  a  gradual  emancipation 
of  all  the  slave  population,  that  no  disad¬ 
vantage  whatever,  would  accrue  to  them¬ 
selves,  or  to  the  public  on  that  account; 
for  I  have  such  an  entire  conviction  of 
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the  justice  of  the  measure,  and  such  an 
unshaken  confidence  in  the  co-operation 
of  divine  Providence,  that  I  rest  fully  sat¬ 
isfied  that  he  would  open  some  way  that 
would  yield  a  permanent  satisfaction  to 
both  white  and  black. 

You  inform  me  that  some  of  the  slave 
holders  are  laughing  at  the  instruments 
who  are  engaged  in  the  cause  of  humani¬ 
ty,  and  are  making  themselves  merry 
with  the  means  they  are  using  to  effect 
their  object.  That  this,  &  its  like,  should 
grow  out  of  the  crime  of  involimtary  sla¬ 
very,  might  be  expected;  for,  its  natural 
tendency  is  to  render  the  heart  callous, 
even  to  a  state  of  putrifaction,  so  that  by 
being  accustomed  to  the  sight  of  human 
woe,  in  all  its  forms,  the  hearts  of  some 
become  so  hardened,  that  they  can  laugh 
at  the  miseries  of  man,  and  make  them¬ 
selves  merry  with  the  sorrows  and  suf¬ 
ferings  of  their  fellow  beings;  but,  where 
ever  this  is  the  case,  it  betrays  a  depra¬ 
vity'  unrivaled  among  the  wild  Arabs  of 
the  desert,  and  of  which  the  powers  of 
reason  may  in  vain  attempt  a  cure. 

I  hope,  however,  that  their  numbers  are 
comparatively  small — that  the  great  bo¬ 
dy,  even  of  slave  holders,  are  beginning 
to  relent,  that  a  spirit  of  commiseration 
is  operating  on  the  public  mind  in  gene¬ 
ral,  towards  this  much  injured  and  affiic- 
ted  people. 

As  to  what  you  say  of  the  necessity 
of  publishing  tracts  against  the  practice 
of  slavery,  containing  the  most  convin¬ 
cing,  and  the  best  authenticated  argu¬ 
ments  that  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
possibly  admit,  in  order  to  convince  the 
public  that  it  is  an  evil,  I  do  not  conceive 
to  be  necessary;  for,  self  evident  propo¬ 
sitions  need  no  logical  disquisisitions  to 
support  them.  To  ransack  the  regions 
of  nature.  Theology  and  Philosophy,  to 
prove  a  thing  wrong,  which  every  ration¬ 
al  being  on  earth  feels  and  knows  to  be 
so,  would  be  insulting  to  the  understan¬ 
ding  of  a  Hottentot! 

I  conclude  that  the  citizens  in  gene¬ 
ral,  are  convinced  that  slavery  is  a  crime 
of  no  small  magnitude,  as  I  have  before 
observed;  and  that  the  nature  of  publica¬ 
tions  on  the  subject,  should  be  such  as  are 
calculated  to  call  the  attention  into  ex¬ 
ercise,  awaken  the  passions,  and  call 
forth  the  dormant  energies,  to  a  perfor¬ 
mance  of  what  the  judgment  is  already 
convinced. 


If  the  people  were  only  willing  to  deny 
themselves  of  the  gain  of  oppression,  the 
trumpet  of  jubilee  would  soon  be  soun¬ 
ded,  and  the  voice  of  freedom  would  be 
heard  in  the  land!  You  may  probably 
enquire,  “what  Christian  would  not  do 
this!” 

I  am  affraid  that  this  will  be  among  the 
difiicult  cases,  which  those  who  are  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  cause  of  justice  and  equity, 
will  have  to  encounter;  when  I  ruminate 
upon  the  subject,  my  hopes  and  fears  are 
in  alternate  operation;  when  I  discover 
the  rapid  increase  of  light  spreading  itself 
in  every  direction,  and  the  general  con- 
vincement  of  the  evils  of  slavery,  which  has 
so  extensively  taken  place  through  the 
continent,  my  hopes  are  almost  elevated 
to  Pisgah’s  lofty  pinnacle:  but,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  when  1  see  so  many  living  on 
the  gain  of  oppression,  contrary  to  their 
better  judgement — so  many  making  ex¬ 
cuses  to  prolong  the  captivity  of  the 
oppressed — so  many  who  are  unwilling 
to  lend  a  hand  to  the  work,  who  ought  to 
be  foremost  in  it — when  I  hear  of  the 
kidnaping  that  is  carried  on  in  some  pla¬ 
ces;  and  see  those  scandals  to  civil  soci¬ 
ety,  who  are  driving  their  fellow  beings  to 
market  in  droves,  pedling  in  human  flesh 
without  remorse — when  I  discover  the 
anxiety  of  multitudes  for  purchasing  that 
kind  of  merchandise,  and  to  say  nothing 
of  the  artifices  of  smugglers  and  their  ac¬ 
complices  to  carry  on  the  nefarious  traf¬ 
fic,  in  violation  of  every  rule  of  Justice. 
I  say,  that  when  I  see  all  those,  and  ma- 
nay  more  that  1  leave  nameless,  I  am  seri¬ 
ously  affraid  that  the  cup,  which  was  once 
filled  for  Egypt,  and  for  other  criminal 
nations,  will  be  doubly  filled  for  the  ten 
fold  more  enlightened,  and  consequently, 
ten  fold  more  criminal  land  of  America; 
who  is,  by  this  one  crime,  giving  too 
much  room  for  the  world  in  general  to 
charge  her  with  acting  in  palpable  con¬ 
tradiction  of  her  avowed  principles. 

I  shall  close  this  number  by  observing, 
that,  if  these  principles  had  been  at  their 
first  formation,  reduced  into  full  opera¬ 
tion  in  all  their  comprehensive  meaning, 
what  a  refulgent  political  luminary  would 
our  government  have  been  to  the  rest  of 
the  world!!! 

Yours  &c. 

MODERN  LISTNER. 

Past  the  inspecting  committee,  March 
6th  1820. 
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To  the  "Modem  Lielner." 

Dear  Libtner, 

Since  my  last  communication  to  you, 
which  principally  consisted  of  observa¬ 
tions  on  religeon,  and  its  constituent 
parts,  connected  with  slave  holding,  I  have 
been  bestowing  some  thoughths  upon  our 
religicjo  professing  slave  holders,  who, 
notwithstanding  their  frequ^t  acknow¬ 
ledgments  that  slavery  is  wrong,  &  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolished,  and  finally  done 
away  from  all  cizilized  and  christianized 
society;  yet  many  of  them  appear  to  be 
as  unwilling  to  make  use  of  any  means 
for  the  liberation  of  theirs,  as  ever  the 
king  of  Egypt  did  in  refusing  to  liberate 
Israel  from  under  his  oppressive  hand; 
and  also  seem  to  have  as  little  dread  of 
the  consequence  of  the  crime,  as  he  had  of 
the  vengeance  of  heaven  which  came  up¬ 
on  him,  and  his  people,  for  a  degree  of 
oppression,  inferior  to  that  which  is  exer¬ 
cised  by  some  of  our  religious  professors, 
upon  the  descendants  of  Africa,  in  our 
country. 

That  men,  under  such  circumstances, 
should  consider  themselves  in  a  situation 
for  the  presence  of  a  holy  God,  or  should 
profess  to  the  world,  that  they  are  tem¬ 
ples,  in  which  the  holy  Ghost  dwells,  is, 
to  me,  v:naccountal)le!  Many  of  them 
not  only  stand  high  in  the  profession  of  re¬ 
ligion,  but  also  stand  forth  as  the  pillars 
of  the  Church — as  waymarks  for  others 
to  follow,  and  patterns  for  them  to  imi¬ 
tate. 

What  ideas  such  men  have  of  the  dei¬ 
ty,  I  am  at  a  lose  to  know;  or  what  con¬ 
ception  they  have  of  the  spotless  redee¬ 
mer,  I  cannot  tell;  but  certainly,  both  the 
one  and  the  other  must  be  gross  in  the 
extreme.  To  suppose  that  the  God  of 
justice,  would  justify  and  approve  men, 
while  living,  or  dying,  in  the  act  of  doing 
to  others,  what  they  would  not  willingly 
have  done  to  themselves,  discovers  a  de¬ 
lusion,  too  palpable  for  any  that  have 
eyes,  not  to  discover.  May  Heaven  pre¬ 
serve  his  Church  from  such  pillars. 

I  shall  here  take  the  liberty  of  presen¬ 
ting  to  you  an  anecdote,  wUch  I  have 
lately  beard,  and  which  seems  well  a- 
dapted  to  the  subject; — A  certain  preach¬ 
er,  of  recent  date  in  one  of  the  states,  was 
addressing  his  congregation  on  the  ana¬ 
logy  that  exists  between  the  Temple  of 
God  that  was  built  at  Jerusalem,  in  the 
time  of  king  Solomon,  and  the  spiritual 


Temple  or  Church,  under  the  Gospel  dis¬ 
pensation;  it  necessarily  led  him  to  speak 
of  the  workmen  employed  in  preparing 
the  materials  for  the  buildings;  obmrved 
to  his  auditory,  that  certain  modem  work¬ 
men  had  been  busily  employed  in  hew¬ 
ing  and  squaring  a  stone,  which  they 
were  aiming  for  one  of  the  comers  of  the 
spiritual  house,  and  having  completed  it, 
as  they  thought,  brought  it  to  the  place 
and  threw  it  down,  when  it  suddenly 
bursted  open  at  a  flaw  that  was  in  it, 
which  they  had  not  discovered,  and  out 
tumbled  a  negro!  Curious  as  the  com¬ 
parison  may  be,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is 
a  great  many  such  stones,  with  all  their 
flaws,  put  into  the  building,  who,  if  they 
were  emboweled,  their  contents  would 
be  as  equally  antichristian,  as  the  one 
above  described;  and  it  would  be  well  if 
even  some  of  the  builders  themselves 
were  clear  of  the  flaws  of  slavery,  but  a- 
las!  it  is  not  the  case. 

I  have  lately  been  reading  some  ac¬ 
counts  of  the  customes,  &c.  of  the  wild  A- 
rabs  of  the  great  desert  Lahara,  and  have 
been  endeavoring  to  distinguish  between 
the  religeon  of  that  Mahomatan  people, 
and  some  of  our  American  Christians;  & 
the  result  of  my  researches  is,  that  the 
difference  consists  more  in  theory,  than 
in  practice;  for  both  of  them  appear  to  be 
equally  fond  of  enslaving  their  fellow 
men,  and  of  growing  rich  by  the  spoil — 
are  both  zealous  for  their  creeds,  and 
forms  of  devotion;  are  equally  attentive 
to  their  hours  or  set  times  for  prayer;  & 
are  each  of  them  sure  of  obtaining  a  par¬ 
adise  of  felicity  in  the  world  to  come. 

Is  it  not  strange,  that  when  there  is  so 
great  a  contrast  between  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  the  mild,  just,  and  immacu¬ 
late  redeemer,  and  those  of  the  bloody 
imposter,  Mahomed,  that  men,  in  the 
most  enlightened  part  of  the  globe,  for 
the  sake  of  filthy  lucre,  should  render 
them  nearly  one  and  the  same,  and  en¬ 
deavour  to  support  their  nefarious  works 
from  the  records  of  divine  revelation. 

However  men  may  indulge  themselves 
in  the  practice  of  injustice  and  tyranny, 
without  remorse  in  the  flow  of  health, 
when  there  is  a  prospect  of  long  life  be¬ 
fore  them — it  is  truly  wonderful,  that 
in  their  dying  hours,  and  immediately  be¬ 
fore  laimching  into  the  gulf  of  eternity, 
that  they  should  bequeath  the  victims  of 
their  covetousness  as  a  lasting  legacy  to 
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their  descendants — reviling  the  adaman¬ 
tine  chain  of  horrid  slavery  around  the 
necks  of  their  degraded  fellow  mortalsi 
as  the  last  act  of  cruelty  they  are  capa¬ 
ble  of  performing,  before  they  are  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  bar  of  Judgment!  But 
strange  as  it  is,  it  is  much  to  be  feared, 
that  many  men  carry  their  covetousness 
with  them  to  the  very  door  of  eternity. 

Zealots  was  a  wealthy  citizen,  pos¬ 
sessed  of  a  wife  &  several  sons  &  daugh¬ 
ters,  and  had  a  considerable  number  of 
slaves,  consisting  of  parents  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Zealots  was  raising  up  his  chil¬ 
dren  in  great  delicacy  and  tenderness,  for 
he  designed  them  to  figure  in  the  world,  »& 
to  shine  in  wealth  and  honor  amongst 
their  cotemporaries;  hence,  he  was  rai¬ 
sing  them  without  labour,  and  no  pains 
or  cost  was  spared  in  their  education, 
especially  his  sons,  whom  he  wished  to 
be  advanced  to  posts  of  honor  and  profit 
in  the  state;  and  as  he  had  slaves  to  do 
the  drudgery,  and  to  wait  upon  them, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  qualify 
themselves  for  the  enjoyment  of  those  sta¬ 
tions  in  high  life,  for  which  their  parent 
designed  them.  Zealots  was  not  one 
of  those  hard,  or  cruel  masters  to  slaves; 
he  always,  as  he  said,  gave  them  plenty 
to  eat,  and  clothes  to  keep  them  warm; 
but  he  was  possessed  of  the  opinion  that 
it  was  highly  criminal  in  slaves  to  be  idle, 
so  that  he  never  let  them  suffer  for  want 
of  plenty  of  work  to  do.  He  seldom  if 
ever  beat  them,  excepting  for  real  or  im- 
maginary  faults;  and  was  so  particular  in 
his  tone  of  voice,  when  speaking  to  them, 
that  he  never  lost  his  dignity  as  a  master, 
but  always  spoke  to  them  in  the  case  ab¬ 
solute. 

Zealots  was  a  very  religious  man,  and 
exceedingly  devout  in  all  his  devotional 
performances,  he  was  orthodox  in  his 
creed,  according  to  the  popular  religion 
of  the  times;  regular  in  his  devotions,  both 
public  and  private;  for  his  hours  of  pray¬ 
er  were  seldom  n^lected,  nor  would  he 
miss  the  Sunday  service  if  he  could  pos¬ 
sibly  help  it. 

Zealots  considered  the  reading  of  the 
scriptures  as  a  very  great  means  of  grace 
and  salvation,  and  he  would  have  taught 
his  slaves  to  read,  but  for  two  reasons, 
the  one  was,  he  was  afraid  they  would 
come  to  see  that  he  was  depriving  them 
of  the  rights  which  God  and  nature  had 
endowed  them;  and  the  other  was,  that  he 


was  unwilling  to  afford  the  time  and  ex¬ 
pense.  He  seldom  omitted  calling  in  his 
slaves  to  evening  prayers,  when  they  had 
not  too  much  business  on  hand;  but  it 
was  with  difliculty  that  he  could  get 
them  to  attend;  and  would  often  lament 
the  vicious  disposition  of  his  negroes  for 
refusing  to  join  him  in  so  holy  an  exer¬ 
cise.  The  truth  of  the  matter  was  this: 
ignorant  as  he  was  keeping  them,  that  e- 
ternal  rule  of  justice  which  the  Deity  has 
implanted  in  man,  taught  them  that  their 
master  was  depriving  them  of  one  of  hea¬ 
ven’s  best  gifts  to  man,  and  that  true  re¬ 
ligion  and  injustice  can  never  dwell  to¬ 
gether  in  the  same  heart,  and  this  was  the 
cause  of  their  not  joining  in  his  devotions, 
for  they  had  no  confidence  in  his  reli¬ 
gion! 

Zealots  was  one  of  those  professors 
of  religion  that  some  men  call  enthusi¬ 
asts,  for  he  could  tell  you  the  very  time 
when,  and  the  place  where  his  peace  was 
made  with  his  maker;  and  as  I  said,  was 
very  zealous  in  church  services,  ond  devo¬ 
tional  exercises,  but  as  to  acts  of  human¬ 
ity,  public  spiritedness  and  alms  giving, 
he  left  them  to  be  performed  by  those 
who  had  more  time  than  he  had  to  spare 
from  the  more  important  acts  of  devo¬ 
tion. 

Much  of  the  time  that  Zealots  was  in 
I  his  last  sickness,  his  head  was  full  of  his 
religious  flights  of  fanciful  happiness, 
which  he  hoped  shortly  to  enjoy,  espe¬ 
cially  when  such  a  state  of  felicity  was 
spoken  of  in  his  hearing;  but  if  any  one 
happened  to  speak  of  doing  justly,  lo¬ 
ving  mercy,  and  relieving  the  oppressed, 
helping  the  needy,  &c.  he  appeared  un¬ 
easy  at  the  recital,  and  would  wave  the 
discourse  as  soon  as  possible.  When  it 
was  suggested  to  him  by  one  of  his  frinds, 
that  he  ought  to  liberate  his  slaves  before 
his  death,  he  groaned  and  said  that  slave¬ 
ry  was  indeed  a  dreadful  thing,  but  as 
his  slaves  were  his  property,  he  could  ne¬ 
ver  think  of  throwing  away  his  estate;  &. 
besides  that  he  could  not  act  so  unjustly 
with  his  children,  as  to  rob  them  of  so 
valuable  a  possession  as  his  slaves  would 
be  to  them  after  his  decease;  and  moreo¬ 
ver,  was  he  to  free  his  slaves,  his  chil¬ 
dren  would  be  reduced  to  the  necessity 
of  labouring  for  their  support,  which 
they  had  not  been  brought  up  to;  and  that 
his  prospects  of  their  future  greatness 
would  be  frustrated,  and  they  reduced 
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to  a  level  with  the  common  citizens  of 
the  country. 

It  was  completely  in  the  power  of  Zea¬ 
lots,  even  at  that  late  period  of  his  life, 
to  have  performed  what  eternal  justice 
demanded  of  him,  and  is  demanding  of  e- 
very  person,  that  is  in  his  circumstance, 
namely,  "to  undo  the  heavy  burdens,  and 
let  the  oppressed,  go  free!"  But  he  chose 
rather  to  gratify  his  pride  and  avarice, 
and  risk  the  fearful  consequences  of  a 
future  reckoning,  than  to  perform  an  act 
which  would  have  proved  a  lasting  tran¬ 
quility  to  his  mind.  How  vague  are  all 
pretentions  to  religion,  where  justice, 
mercy  and  humanity,  are  not  mixed  with 
devotion. 

Zealot.s  made  good  his  determinations 
by  formally,  and  with  great  exactness,  di¬ 
viding  out  his  slaves  amongst  his  heirs, 
whilst  the  distracted  victims  of  his  pride 
and  covetousness,  wrung  their  hands,  & 
vented  their  sighs  for  the  sorrowful  sep¬ 
aration  which  they  saw  must  shortly  take 
place  amongst  them.  Zealots  breathed 
his  last  shortly  after  signing  and  sealing 
his  last  will  and  testament,  and  has  gone 
to  meet  his  God  in  Judgment,  where  we 
shall  leave  him,  and  return  to  another 
part  of  our  subject. 

I  saw  an  account  some  time  ago  in  a 
certain  publication,  of  a  southern  slave 
holder’s  boasting  of  the  liberality  of  the 
Christian  slave  holders  in  the  state  where 
he  lived,  towards  the  support  of  the  for¬ 
eign  missions;  and  if  I  remember  right, 
he  was  speaking  of  it  as  one  of  the  great 
fruits  of  religion.  I  have  been  revol¬ 
ving  the  subject  in  my  mind,  and  I  con¬ 
fess,  that  it  has  put  me  to  my  wits  end, 
to  discover  the  smallest  degree  of  con¬ 
sistency  between  their  benevolence  to 
foreigners,  and  their  barbarous  cruelty  to 
their  domesticks;  for  I  suppose  that  there 
are  thousands  of  their  fellow  men  and 
women  amongst  them,  whom  they  wilful¬ 
ly  keep  in  almost  brutal  ignorance,  and 
not  even  suffered  to  learn  to  read  the 
scriptures,  or  any  thing  else,  by  which 
they  might  obtain  the  knowledge  of  sal¬ 
vation.  Not  suffered  to  rise  higher  in  the 
scale  of  being,  than  the  mules  and  asses, 
with  which  they  have  to  labour;  beating, 
driving,  starving,  and  buying  and  selling 
them  as  if  they  were  brutes  in  reality — 
whilst  the  bowels  of  these  savage  heart¬ 
ed  Christians  yearn  over  the  heathen 
world  that  is  at  a  distance  from  them,  & 
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contribute  large  sums  of  money  (the  ear¬ 
nings  of  their  poor  emaciated  slaves)  to 
promote  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
when,  in  all  probabiUty,  if  they  had  these 
same  heathens  in  their  power,  as  they 
have  their  slaves,  they  would  shew  them 

the  same  degree  of  tender  mercy. - 

Should  one  of  these  missionaries  whom 
they  have  employed,  turn  about,  and  la¬ 
bour  for  the  conversion  of  their  n^oes, 
he  would  soon  be  laid  by  the  heels  in  pri¬ 
son,  or  banished  from  the  benevolent 
country. 

What  conception  can  we  suppose  such 
men  have  of  the  religion  of  the  redeemer, 
or  what  can  we  immagine  is  the  nature 
of  that  conversion,  which  they  are  help¬ 
ing  to  bring  about  in  the  heathen  world. 
Perhaps  the  most  rational  conclusion 
that  can  be  drawn  from  the  premises  is, 
that  they  wish  them  to  become  just  such 
Christians  as  they  are  themselves.  If  this 
should  be  the  amount  of  their  object,  I 
had  almost  said  that  such  converts  would 
be  fit  for  neither  Heaven  or  Hell!  But 
I  retract  the  idea,  and  only  say,  that  I  do 
not  believe  that  in  such  a  case,  they  wo’ld 
have  gained  any  profit  by  their  change, 
nay,  that  it  would  have  been  better  for 
them  to  have  remained  in  their  native 
heathenism,  than  to  be  Christians  in  the¬ 
ory,  and  barbarians  in  practice.  I  hardly 
know  whether  it  might  not  be  as  useful 
to  us,  for  the  heathen  to  send  missiona¬ 
ries  to  convert  the  Christian  world  from 
its  practical  corruptions,  as  for  us  to  send 
such  to  convert  them  to  Christian  princi¬ 
ples,  whilst  our  practices  so  palpably 
contradict  our  professions:  at  any  rate, 

I  do  not  consider  that  any  great  good  can 
result  from  sending  men  to  pull  the  mote 
out  of  our  brothers  eye,  whilst  beams  of 
such  immense  magnitude,  remain  in  our 
own!  Well  might  the  heathen  point  to 
our  horrid  crimes,  as  Christians  in  gene¬ 
ral,  &  ask  our  missionaries,  "what  should 

we  gain  by  adopting  you  creeds! - Go 

Physician  and  heal  thyself!” 

There  are  other  crimes  besides  slave¬ 
ry  that  are  cherished  by  some  religious 
characters;  but  I  consider  slavery  as  one 
of  the  greatest  blots  to  both  church  and 
state  of  any  other: — So  universally  ac¬ 
knowledged  to  be  an  evil  of  great  magni¬ 
tude,  and  so  universally  cherished  as  a 
most  desirable  object. 

In  this  case,  men  certainly  sin  against 
light  and  knowledge,  and  lay  a  founda- 
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tion  on  which  to  rear  the  blackest  tem¬ 
ple  of  infidelity  that  ever  existed;  or  are 
using  the  most  probable  means  of  draw¬ 
ing  down  the  judgments  of  Heaven  up¬ 
on  our  guilty  land. 

May  heaven  give  energy  to  those  who 
are  engaged  in  the  extermination  of  the 
monster  slavery,  and  finally  crown  their 
labours  with  success. 

How  far  yoiu-  opinion  may  coincide 
with  mine  in  the  above  observations,  I 
know  not,  but  I  venture  the  issue,  and 
submit  them  to  your  disposal. 

I  remain  as  ever,  your 

Correspondent. 

Past  the  inspecting  committee,  March 
6th  1820. 

STEPHEN  BROOKS,  Chr’m. 

’  THOMAS  DOAN,  Cl’rk. 


SAVANNAH. 

It  appears  that  the  people  of  Sa¬ 
vannah  have  returned  the  donation 
of  the  citizens  of  New-York  of  10 
or  12  thousand  dollars,  because 
they  expressed  a  wish  that  the  do¬ 
nation  be  applied  exclusively  to  the 
relief  of  such  sufferers  by  the  late 
fire  as  had  to  labor  for  a  livelihood, 
without  respect  to  COLOUR. — 
This  last  word,  colour,  seems  to 
have  insulted  theirhaughty  spirits, 
to  find  that  the  donors  had  once 
thought  of  and  felt  a  disposition  to 
relieve  the  distresses  of  the  unfor¬ 
tunate  black  people  as  well  as  the 
white.  Some  most  insolent  re¬ 
proachful  language  is  used  by  the 
mayor  of  Savannah  to  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  New  York,  with- 
outany  other  apparent  provocation 
than  the  above  expressed  wish  re¬ 
specting  the  appropriation  of  their 
said  donation.  Such  are  some  of 
the  effects  of  slavery  on  the  minds 
of  slaveholders.  Pride,  haughti¬ 
ness,  ingratitude  and  tyranny,  are 
some  of  the  general  effects  pro¬ 
duced  by  suffering  men  to  assume 
an  undue  controul  over  others. 


When  I  heard  the  letter  of  the 
mayor  of  Savannah  to  the  mayor 
of  Jonesborough  read,  it  called 
up  feelings  in  me  which  I  am  al¬ 
ways  happy  to  cherish,  a  disposi¬ 
tion  to  alleviate  the  condition  of 
the  distressed,  and  accordingly  out 
of  my  little  I  subscribed  $100, 
payable  in  Bacon  at  lOcfs  per 
pound,  which  I  have  paid  over  to 
the  person  appointed  in  this  place 
to  receive  it ;  but  had  I  have  seen 
the  above  statement  before  delivery 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  believing  I 
should  have  retained  it,  until  I 
could  have  found  some  person  or 
persons  more  deserving,  and  more 
in  need  than  I  now  believe  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Savannah  are.  They  cer¬ 
tainly  are  not  reduced  to  that  ex¬ 
tremity  that  the  mayor’s  letter  de¬ 
scribed,  or  it  would  doubtless  have 
humbled  these  haughty  people  at 
least  so  much  as  to  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  allow  their  sable  brethren 
who  were  their  fellow  sufferers,  to 
share  in  the  relief  offered  them. — 
Nay,  they  would  have  been  will¬ 
ing  to  have  taken  the  money  on 
loan,  or  in  almost  any  way,  ra¬ 
ther  than  to  have  done  without  it, 
as  present  relief  seems  to  be  ask¬ 
ed  for  in  the  most  pathetic  lan¬ 
guage.  I  always  thought  (until 
these  haughty  slave  holders  told 
me  otherwise)  that  a  donor  has  the 
right  of  directing  his  donation  as 
he  pleases,  and  I  still  think  that 
where  j  ustice  is  not  entirely  turned 
out  of  doors,  it  continues  to  be  a 
donors  previlege.  I  pitied  their 
circumstances  when  I  first  heard  of 
their  late  calamity ;  I  now  am  truly 
ashamed  that  they  are  human  be¬ 
ings,  as  this  act  of  theirs  disgraces 
human  nature.  But  when  I  reflect 
that  these  monsters  in  human  shape 
are  citizens  of  America,  the  land 
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of  boasted  liberty,  and  that  these 
very  men  have  the  audacity  to  take 
that  sacred  word  in  their  pointed 
lips,  I  am  struck  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  amaze  and  wonder  at  the 
mercy  of  the  supreme  being,  that 
instead  of  burning  the  town  of  Sa¬ 
vannah,  he  has  not  destroyed  its 
proud  inhabitants  with  fire  un¬ 
quenchable  !  !  ! 


To  the  “Manumission  Society  of 
Tennessee"  and  others  ivhom 
it  may  concern. 

The  publication  of  this  work  may 
seem  to  be  a  violation  of  the  11th  article 
of  your  constitution  if  it  be  understood 
that  I  am  a  member  of  your  society  at 
this  time;  therefore  I  wish  it  as  genera- 
ly  to  be  known  that  I  have  withdrawn 
myself  from  nominal  membership,  as  it 
is  known  that  I  was  a  member,  as  I  do 
not  wish  to  be  thought  to  act  inconsistent 
with  the  rules  of  any  society  to  which  I 
may  belong. 

Although  I  was  a  member  of  the  con¬ 
vention  of  1815  when  that  article  of  the 
constitution  was  made,  and  was  the  per¬ 
son  who  pen’d  it  and  then  voted  for  it, 
yet  experience  has  since  taught  me  that 
in  remedying  the  evil  intended,  another 
is  produced  which  has  been  and  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be,  until  repealed,  and  obstruc¬ 
tion  to  the  usefulness  of  the  members  of 
that  otherwise  well  organized  and  useful 
society.  I  think  the  puqiort  of  said  llth 
article  to  the  word  “purpose"  is  really 
necessary.  The  following  words,  “which 
also  must  have  been  previously  inspect-  j 
ed,  and  had  the  approbation  of  the  par¬ 
ticular  branch  where  it  originated,”  has  | 
been  a  clog  to  me,  and  I  believe  to  some  j 
others;  and  altho  I  have  endeavored  in 
two  conventions  since  to  have  some  al¬ 
teration  made  in  this  article,  I  have  fail¬ 
ed  to  have  a  majority  with  me;  and  it  yet 
remains  as  it  was  first  enacted. 

The  constitution  only  requires  that 
each  branch  meet  four  times  a  year,  and 
I  believe  they  seldom  meet  oftener,  ex¬ 
cept  in  some  few  instances  they  may  be 
convened  by  the  Presidents,  who  alone 
have  the  power  of  doing  so.  Now  if  I 
write  a  piece  for  publication,  I  must,  if 
a  member,  either  wait  (perhaps  as  much 
B. 


as  three  months)  for  a  meeting  of  the 
particular  branch  where  I  live,  or  prevail 
on  the  president  to  call  a  meeting  of  the 
branch  for  the  sole  purpose  of  inspecting 
it,  to  do  which  I  have  felt  such  a  dehca- 
cy  as  has  sometimes  deterred  me  from 
writing  altogether.  In  other  instances 
I  have  written,  and  before  the  branch  ^ 
met  have  concluded  that  the  piece  had 
become  out  of  date  and  no  longer  ne- 
cessarj'  to  be  printed.  At  other  times 
have  either  broke  through  my  diffidence, 
and  requested  a  called  meeting  for  the 
purpose  of  inspecting  my  piece,  or  wait¬ 
ed  until  the  branch  met  in  course,  and 
then,  after  it  had  obtained  the  approba¬ 
tion  of  the  branch,  it  having  to  be  sent  to 
the  committee  appointed  in  conformity 
with  the  first  clause  of  the  said  llth  ar¬ 
ticle,  who,  by  the  by,  have  been  appoint¬ 
ed  about  from  15  to  25  miles  from  the 
printing  office  of  the  society,  and  living 
from  each  other  perhaps  10  or  12  miles, 
has  been  another  discouragement  to  writ¬ 
ing.  At  length  the  committee  would  get 
together  and  act  on  the  piece  proposed 
for  the  Press,  and  finally  it  obtains  their 
signature  of  approbation.  But  then  it 
is  quite  out  of  the  neighborhood  of  the 
printing  office,  and  no  regular  mode  of 
conveyance  to  it.  At  length  the  piece 
arrives  at  the  printing  office  out  of  date, 
like  an  old  Almanac  whose  calculations 
were  made  for  last  year,  and  do  not  suit 
the  present,  and  of  course  the  writer  is 
induced  to  recall  it,  and  the  cause  of  a- 
boUtion  loses  the  benefits  of  it. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Washington  branch 
of  the  society  held  in  .lonesborough,  the 
7th  inst.  of  which  branch  I  was  last  a 
member,  it  was  resolved  that  an  altera¬ 
tion  or  repeal  of  the  aforesaid  clause  in 
the  llth  article  be  recommended  to  the 
ensuing  convention.  Accordingly  the 
president  was  authorised  to  report  the 
said  resolution  to  the  presidents  of  the 
other  branches  for  their  concurrence. — 
It  is  hoped  that  there  will  be  a  majority  of 
at  least  two  thirds  of  the  branches  in  fa¬ 
vor  of  amending,  or  striking  out  the  said 
latter  clause.  After  giving  my  vote  in 
favor  of  the  proposition,  I  requested  to 
be  discontinued  as  a  member,  until  the 
amendment  was  made,  as  I  was  about  to 
commence  publishing  this  work;  finding 
it  would  be  unwieldy  to  do  it  constitu¬ 
tionally  and  remain  a  member.  My  ob¬ 
ject  is  not  innovation,  but  simply  to  ren- 
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der  myself  more  useful  in  this  great  good 
cause  than  I  believe  I  can  be  and  remain 
a  member,  until  that  clause  in  the  con¬ 
stitution  be  done  away  or  amended;  be¬ 
lieving  it  is  not  my  duty  to  remain  a 
member  of  any  society  longer  than  my 
usefulness  to  others  or  my  own  benefit  be 
And  I  do  assure  you 


justly  styled  the  founder  of  this  so¬ 
ciety  in  Tennessee,  is  a  Minister  of 
the  Gospel,  in  good  esteem  with 
the  society  of  which  he  is  a  mem¬ 
ber,  and  from  his  having  travailed 
conSiderablyintheministrythrough 
a  great  part  of  the  United  States, 
he  is  considerably  known  abroad. 

For  some  time  before  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  society,  his  pious  mind 
became  concerned,  and  frequently 
drawn  into  exercise  on  the  subject. 
At  length  he  made  known  his  con¬ 
cern  to  a  few  of  his  intimates,  and 
proposed  to  some  of  his  friends  to 
meet  at  Lostcreek  Meeting  House, 
in  Jefferson  County,  to  take  into 
consideration  the  propriety  of  for¬ 
ming  into  a  society,  for  the  purpose 
of  endeavoring  to  bring  about  a 
gradual  abolition  of  Slavery.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  on  the  25th  of  the  second 
month  in  the  year  1815,  a  number 
convened,  of  whom  the  following 
eight  men,  organized  themselves 
into  a  society,  under  the  style  of 
the  “Tennessee  Society,  for  promo¬ 
ting  the  manumission  of  slaves,” 
to  wit:  Charles  Osborn,  John  Ca- 
naday,  John  Swain,  John  Under¬ 
hill,  Jesse  Willis,  David  Mauls- 
by,  Elihu  Swain,  Thomas  Mor¬ 
gan.  And  formed  a  constitution 
consisting  of  a  few  articles,  merely 
expressive  of  their  object,  which  is 
as  follows: 


promoted  by  it. 
that  I  am  so  sincerely  attached  to  that 
institution,  that  I  do  feel  and  expect  to 
continue  to  feel  myself  as  much,  or  more 
than  ever  a  co-adjutor  with  you.  And  as 
it  was  with  considerable  reluctance  that 
I  sacrificed  my  membership  in  your  be¬ 
nevolent  society,  in  order  to  be  more 
useful,  and  not  to  infringe  a  constitution 
which  I  had  promised  to  support  as  long 
as  I  was  a  subscriber  to  it;  I  fully  in¬ 
tend  to  offer  myself  to  you  again  for 
membership,  as  soon  as  the  aforesaid 
clause  in  the  constitution  is  repealed,  or 
I  can  see  myself  clear  in  abiding  within 
its  limits. 

It  is  also  hoped  that  the  next  conven¬ 
tion  will  appoint  the  inspecting  commit¬ 
tee  within  the  neighborhood  of  the  print¬ 
ing  office,  so  that  they  can  with  conve¬ 
nience  attend  to  having  pieces,  which 
may  be  approved  by  them,  immediately 
put  to  the  press.  And  it  is  my  intention 
to  give  such  pieces  a  place  in  the  Eman¬ 
cipator,  without  any  other  reward  than 
that  wffich  attends  doing  good  with  a 
good  intent.  Should  the  above  proposed 
amendments  take  place,  which  I  sincere¬ 
ly  trust  they  may,  we  will  see  the  com¬ 
mittee  receiving  communications  on  the 
subject  of  the  abolition  of  slavery  from 
many  of  the  members  of  the  society,  and 
others,  whose  latent  talents  are  now  lost 
to  the  world  through  diffidence,  or  a  cir¬ 
cuitous  rout  to  the  public. 

ELIHU  EMBREE. 


HISTORY 

Of  the  Manumission  Society  of  Ten¬ 
nessee. 

This  benevolent  society  arose  in 
the  year  1815.  The  first  branch 
of  it  was  formed  in  Jefferson  Coun¬ 
ty,  at  Lostcreek  Meeting  House, 
by  Charles  Osborn  &  seven  others, 
chiefly  or  all  of  the  society  of 
Friends. 

Charles  Osborn,  who  may  be 


We  whose  names  are  hereunto  sub¬ 
scribed,  having  met  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  into  consideration  the  case  of  the 
people  of  colour  held  in  bondage  in  our 
higUy  favored  land,  are  of  opinion  that 
their  case  calls  aloud  for  the  attention  & 
sympathy  of  Columbia’s  free  bom  sons, 
and  for  their  exertions  in  endeavoring,  by 
means  calculated  to  promote  and  pre¬ 
serve  the  good  of  our  government,  to 
procure  for  that  oppressed  part  of  the 
community  that  inertimable  jewel,  free- 
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dotn,  the  distinguishing  glory  of  our 
country;  without  which  all  other  enjoy¬ 
ments  of  life  are  or  must  become  in¬ 
significant. 

And  while  we  highly  esteem  the  in¬ 
comparable  constitution  of  our  country, 
for  maintaining  this  great  truth  “that 
freedom  is  the  natural  right  of  all  men,” 
we  desire  that  the  feelings  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen  may  be  awakened,  and  they  sti¬ 
mulated  to  use  every  lawful  exertion  in 
their  power  to  advance  that  glorious  day 
wherein  all  may  enjoy  their  natural 
birthright.  As  we  conceive  this  to  be 
the  way  to  ensure  to  our  country  the 
blessings  of  heaven,  we  think  it  expedi¬ 
ent  to  form  into  a  society,  to  be  known 
by  the  name  of  the  “Tennessee  Society 
for  promoting  the  manumission  of  slaves” 
and  adopt  the  following 

CONSTITUTION. 

Article  I. 

Each  member  to  have  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  his 
house,  in  the  following  words,  viz — 
Freedom  is  the  natural  right  of  all  men; 
I  therefore  acknowledge  myself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Tennessee  Society  for  promot¬ 
ing  the  tnanumission  of  slaves. 

Article  II. 

That  no  member  vote  for  governor,  or 
any  legislator,  unless  we  believe  him  to 
be  in  favor  of  emancipation. 

Article  III. 

That  we  convene  twelve  times  a  year 
at  I^ost-Creek  meeting  house;  the  first 
on  the  11th  of  the  3d  month  next;  which 
meeting  shall  proceed  to  appoint  a  presi¬ 
dent,  clerk  and  treasurer,  who  shall  con¬ 
tinue  in  office  twelve  months. 

Article  IV. 

The  requisite  qualifications  of  our 
members  are  true  republican  principle, 
patriotic,  and  in  favor  of  emancipation; 
and  that  no  immoral  character  be  admit¬ 
ted  into  society  as  a  member. 

Charles  Osborn  since  removed 
to  Mountpleasant  in  Ohio,  where 
he  for  some  time  published  a 
weekly  paper  entitled  the  “Phi¬ 
lanthropist,”  in  which  he  frequent¬ 
ly  took  occasion  to  vindicate  the 
rights  of  theinjuredsonsof  Africa. 


He  now  lives  in  the  state  of  Indi¬ 
ana.  Jesse  Willis  &  John  Un¬ 
derhill  have  also  since  removed  to 
Indiana,  where  J.  Willis  died. 
Thomas  Morgan  also  since  died 
in  Jefferson  County,  Tennessee, 
where  this  society  first  arose; 
leaveing  a  testimony  behind  them 
against  the  iniquitous  practice  of 
slavery,  which  testimony,  though 
they  be  dead,  yet  speaketh. 

John  Underhill  was  also  emi¬ 
nently  instrumental  in  setting  up'& 
establishing  several  other  branches 
of  the  society.  The  loss  of  these 
two  pillars  in  this  humane  society, 
has  teen  sensibly  f  elti n  their  neigh¬ 
borhoods.  May  those  who  occu¬ 
py  their  former  places  of  abode  feel 
emulous  to  equal  their  Philanthro¬ 
py.  Thousands  of  first  rate  citi¬ 
zens,  men  remarkable  for  their  pie¬ 
ty  and  virtue,  have  within  20  years 
past,  removed  from  this  and  other 
slave  states,  to  Ohio,  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  that  their  eyes  may  be  hid 
from  seeing  the  cruel  oppressor  la¬ 
cerate  the  back  of  his  slaves,  and 
that  their  ears  may  not  hear  the 
bitter  cries  of  the  oppressed.  I 
have  often  regretted  the  loss  of  so 
much  virtue  from  these  slave  state, 
which  held  too  little  before.  Could 
all  those  who  have  removed  from 
slave  states  on  that  account,  to  e- 
ven  the  single  state  of  Ohio,  have 
been  induced  to  remove  to,  and 
settle  in  Tennessee,  with  their  high 
toned  love  for  universal  liberty,  & 
aversion  to  slavery,  I  think  that 
Tennessee  would  e’er  this  have 
began  to  sparkle  among  the  true 
stars  of  liberty.  But  to  return  to 
our  subject.  Soon  after  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  the  aforesaid  branch  of 
the  society  in  Jefferson,  there  were 
branches  formed  in  Greene  &  Sul- 
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livan  counties,  and  soon  afterwards 
in  Washington,  Blount,  Grainger, 
and  Cocke  counties,  and  two  others 
in  Greene  county  since,  and  one 
recently  in  Knoxville.  The  min¬ 
utes  of  all  which,  shall  be  noticed 
in  their  proper  places. 

Each  branch  at  first  formed  a 
constitution  to  suit  its  own  views, 
but  finding  their  object  all  to  be  the 
same,  a  correspondence  took  place 
between  them,  and  it  was  not  long 
before  delegates  were  elected  by 
each  branch  that  then  existed,  and 
a  convention  agreed  on  for  them  all 
to  meet,  for  the  purpose  of  forming 
one  constitution  for  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  whole  society;  which 
accordingly  took  place  on  the  21st 
of  the  11th  month,  (Nov.)  1815,  at 
the  Lick  Creek  Meeting  House  of 
Friends,  in  Greene  county,  which 
constitution,  with  an  address  pre¬ 
facing  it,  w’ith  some  small  amend¬ 
ments  which  have  since  been  made, 
now  stands  as  follows: 

(To  be  continued.) 


is  to  raise  up  and  inveterate  and  desperate 
enemy  in  our  own  bouses,  and  about  our 
farms,  and  in  our  towns  and  cities.  Even 
the  innocent  is  not  safe  where  such  po¬ 
licy  is  practiced;  as  they  in  many  in¬ 
stances  suffer  with  the  guilty  in  this 
world.  And  if  Solomon  be  correct  that 
"oppression  maketh  a  wise  ruan  mad," 
which  no  doubt  he  is,  why  wonder  at 
this  uncultivated  people,  many  of  whom 
are  little  acquainted  with  the  forgiving 
disposition  which  the  gospel  inculcates, 
and  are  very  ignorant  of  the  crime  of 
suicide,  or  murder  of  their  oppressors; 


ORIGINAL  POETRY 


Far  in  a  gloomy  desart,  waste  k  wild. 

I  chanc’d  to  stray  alone  one  evening 
late. 

There  overheard  this  plaint  from  sor¬ 
row’s  child, 

Who  mourn’d  the  sad  condition  of 
his  fate! 


"OPPRESSION  MAKETH  A  WISE 
MAN  MAD.” 

Solomon. 

A  negro  woman,  a  slave,  who  lived 
with,  and  belonged  to  a  man  who  lives  at 
or  near  Christian ville  Boatyard,  Sullivan 
county.  Ten.  about  23  miles  from  this 
place;  a  few  weeks  ago  being  cruelly 
whipped  by  her  mistress  (which  it  is  said 
was  a  common  thing)  on  being  let  loose 
from  her  beating,  ran  to  the  bridge  which 
crosses  the  north  fork  of  Holston,  and 
leaped  off  into  the  water  and  drowned 
Ijefore  it  was  possible  to  get  her  out; 
thus  ridding  herself  of  a  life  which  was 
rendered  intolerable  by  being  a  slave  to 
a  cruel  and  unfeeling  mistress. 

If  the  condition  of  slaves  is  often  ren¬ 
dered  so  wretched  by  their  cruel  owners 
as  to  make  their  lives  so  intolerable  that 
they  are  induced  to  commit  suicide,  how 
unsafe  are  those  who  are  their  oppres¬ 
sors.  Such  creatures  dread  no  conse¬ 
quences.  How  unwise  and  impolitic  it 


I  was  a  prince  of  late  on  Afric’s  roast, 
Bless’d  with  each  comfort  that  my 
country  gave; 

But  iK)mp  and  honors  in  a  dream  were 
lost. 

And  from  a  prince  I  was  transform’d 
a  slave. 


Hence  every  joy  from  my  sad  st)ul  de¬ 
part. 

And  leave  me  here  to  brood  over  all 
my  woe; 

Ye  have  no  charms  can  sooth  a  broken 
heart. 

Nor  make  these  stream.s  of  sorrow 
cease  to  flow. 


I  once  had  friends,  a  wife  and  children 
dear, 

A  country  too,  whose  welfare  was  my 
care; 

Alas,  I  little  thought  that  day  so  near. 
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That  I  would  be  reduced  to  this  des¬ 
pair, 

When  nature,  with  such  grief  as  mine 
opprest. 

Demand  a  little  while*  to  rest  in  sleep; 

My  frantic  soul  that  cannot  be  at  rest. 
Quick  wings  its  way  across  the  stormy 
deep. 

As  I  approach  my  Ion;  lost  land  again, 
What  ecstaces  within  my  bosom  rise. 

How  do  my  thoughts  anticipate  the  scene, 
That  soon  sha'l  greet  these  sorrow- 
streaming  eyes. 

At  first  appears  the  lofty  mountain’s 
blue. 

The  morning  sun  just  o’er  her  sum¬ 
mits  peep. 

Then  next  the  ascending  smoke  from 
towns,  I  view. 

Where  wives  and  mothers  for  their  kin¬ 
dred  weep. 

To  my  deluded  fancy  home  appears, 

In  all  its  life  endearing  pleasures  drest, 

Where  safe  from  harm  I  spent  my  early 
years, 

And  now  in  peace  I  mean  to  spend  the 
rest. 


With  transjiort  then,  my  consort  I  em¬ 
brace, 

I  clasp  each  little  cherub  to  my  breast. 

With  joy  I  recollect  each  well  known 
face. 

Whose  friendship  has  my  social  mo¬ 
ments  blest. 

Each  with  a  throbing  heart  and  tearful 

eye, 

.\8k  me  the  story,  how  I  was  betray’d. 

What  fraud  or  violence  did  they  apply. 

To  wrest  you  from  your  home — and 
where  convey’d? 

But  ere  I  can  relate  the  dismal  tale. 

The  morn  returns  the  sun  begins  to 
beam. 

The  lowing  herds  rejoice  o’er  hill  and 
dale. 

When  I  awake,  and  lo  its  all  a  dream. 

I  sudden  startle  from  my  wretched  bed. 

And  gaze  around  my  wife  and  friends 
to  see. 


Then  wonder  where  they  have  so  quick¬ 
ly  fled. 

Or  why  they  have  so  soon  forgotten  me. 

But  soon  my  sense  returns,  then  I  behold 

No  prattling  babes  to  dandle  on  my 
knee. 

No  bosom  friend  to  sooth  my  gloomy 
soul. 

No  vestage  of  my  former  LIBERTY! 

Mysterious  heaven,  why  was  it  so  de¬ 
creed. 

That  Africa  must  feel  thy  scouring 
rod. 

Shall  innocence  beneath  oppression 
bleed. 

And  not  awake  the  vengeance  of  a 
God. 

If  heaven  designed  this  bondage  to  our 
kind. 

And  doom’d  our  nation  to  be  slaves  at 
first. 

Why  in  these  bodies  is  there  placed  a 
mind. 

Why  with  the  love  of  freedom  are  we 
curst? 

Arise  Almighty  power,  stretch  forth  thy 
hand 

And  draw  the  sword  of  vengeance 
from  its  sheath. 

Let  mercy  veil  herself,  till  o’er  thL«  land 

Thy  fury  blows  a  gale  of  woe  and 
death. 

Let  fretted  ruin  mount  her  fiery  car. 

And  o’er  these  sons  of  plunder  fierce¬ 
ly  ride — 

Each  floodgate  of  thy  burning  wTath  un¬ 
bar. 

And  sweep  to  Hell  each  Demon  in  the 
tide.* 


*Referring  to  kidnappers  or  man- 
stealers. 

HISTORY 

Of  Ike  rise,  progress  and  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  the  abolition  of  the  African 
slave  trade. 

BY  THOMAS  CLARKSOX 

INTRODUCTION. 

I  scarcely  know  of  any  subject, 
the  contemplation  of  which  is  more 
pleasing'  than  thatof  thecorrection 
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or  of  the  removal  of  any  of  the  ac-  that  which  is  denominated  virtue,) 
knowledged  evils  of  life ;  for  while  have  a  tendency  to  produce  vice  & 
we  rejoice  to  think  that  the  suffer-  wretchedness  among  us,  yet  we  see 
ings  of  our  fellow  creatures  have  in  this  our  constitution,  what  may 
been  thus,  in  any  instance,  relieved,  operate  partially  as  preventatives 
we  must  rejoice  equally  to  think  and  correctives  of  them.  If  there 
that  our  own  moral  condition  must  be  a  radical  propensity  inourna- 
have  been  necessarily  improved  by  ture  to  do  that  which  is  wrong, 
the  change.  there  is  on  the  other  hand  a  coun- 

That  evils,  both  physical  and  teracting  power  within  it, or  an  im¬ 
moral, have«xisted  long  upon  earth  pulse,  by  means  of  the  action  of  the 
there  can  be  no  doubt.  One  of  the  Divine  Spirit  upon  our  minds, 
sacred  writers,  to  whom  we  more  which  is  right.  If  the  voice  of 
immediately  appeal  for  the  early  temptation,  clothed  in  musical  and 
history  of  mankind,  informs  us,  seducing  accents  charms  us  one 
that  the  state  of  our  first  parents  way,  the  voice  of  holiness,  speak- 
was  a  state  of  innocence  and  happi-  ing  to  us  from  within,  in  a  solemn 
ness,  but  that,  soon  after  their  ere-  and  powef  ul  manner  commands  us 
ation,  sin  and  misery  entered  into  another.  Does  one  man  obtain  a 
the  world.  The  Poets  in  their  fa-  victoryoverhis  corrupt  affections? 
bles,  most  of  which,  however  ex-  an  immediate  perception  of  plea- 
travagant  they  may  seem  had  their  sure,  like  the  feeling  of  a  reward 
origin  in  truth,  speak  the  same  Ian-  divinely  conferred  upon  him,  is  no- 
guage.  Some  of  these  represent  ticed.  Does  another  fall  prostrate 
the  first  condition  of  man  by  the  beneath  their  power?  a  painful  feel- 
figure  of  the  golden,  and  his  sub-  ing,  and  such  as  pronounces  to 
sequent  degeneracy  and  subjec-  him  the  sentence  of  reproof  and 
tion  to  suffering,  by  that  of  the  punishment,  is  found  to  follow. — 
silver,  and  afterwards  of  the  iron  If  one,  by  suffering  his  heart  to  be- 
age.  Thus  it  appears,  whatever  come  hardened,  oppresses  a  fellow- 
authorities  we  consult,  that  those  creature,  the  tear  of  sympathy 
which  may  be  termed  the  evils  starts  up  in  the  eye  of  another,  and 
of  life,  existed  in  the  earliest  times,  the  latter  instantly  feels  a  desire. 
And  what  does  subsequent  history,  involuntarily  generated  of  flying  to 
combined  with  our  own  experience,  his  relief.  Thus  impulses,  feel- 
tell  us,  but  that  these  have  been  ings,  and  dispositions  have  been 
continued,  or  that  they  have  come  implanted  in  our  nature  for  the  pur- 
down,indifferentdegrees, through  pose  of  preventing  and  rectifying 
successive  generations  of  men,  in  the  evils  of  life.  And  as  these  have 
all  the  known  countries  of  the  uni-  operated  so  as  to  stimulate  some 
verse,  to  the  present  day?  men  to  lessen  them  by  the  exercise 

But  though  the  inequality  visible  of  an  amiable  charity,  so  they  have 
in  the  different  conditions  of  life,  operated  to  stimulate  others,  in  va- 
and  the  passions  interwoven  into  rious  other  ways,  to  the  same  end. 
our  nature,  (both  which  have  been  Hence  the  philosopher  has  left  mo- 
allotted  to  us  for  wise  purposes,  &  ral  precepts  behind  him  in  favour 
without  which  we  could  not  easily  of  benevolence,  and  the  legislator 
afford  a  proof  of  the  existence  of  has  endeavoured  to  prevent  barba- 
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rous  practices,  by  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  laws. 

But  it  seems  to  have  been  reser¬ 
ved  for  Christianity,  under  the  Di¬ 
vine  Influence,  to  give  the  best 
views  of  the  nature,  and  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  and  future  condition  of  man ; 
to  afford  the  best  moral  precepts ; 
to  communicate  the  most  benign 
stimulus  to  the  heart,  to  produce 
the  most  blameless  conduct,  and 
thus  to  cut  off  many  of  the  causes 
of  wretchedness,  and  to  heal  it 
wherever  it  was  found.  At  her 
command,  wherever  she  has  been 
duly  acknowledged,  many  of  the 
evils  of  life  have  already  fled.  The 
prisoner  of  war  is  no  longer  led  in¬ 
to  the  amphitheatre  to  become  a 
gladiator,  and  to  imbrue  his  hands 
in  the  blood  of  his  fellow-captive, 
for  the  sport  of  a  thoughtless 
multitude. 

But  in  whatever  way  Christian¬ 
ity  may  have  operated  towards  a 
diminuation  of  human  misery,  it 
has  operated  in  none  more  power¬ 
fully  than  by  the  new  views,  and 
consequent  duties,  which  it  intro¬ 
duced  on  the  subject  of  charity,  or 
practical  benevolence  and  love. — 
Men  in  ancient  times  looked  upon 
their  talants,  of  whatever  descrip¬ 
tion, as  their  own,which  they  might 
use  or  cease  to  use  at  their  discre¬ 
tion.  But  the  author  of  our  reli¬ 
gion,  was  the  first  who  taught  that, 
however  in  a  legal  point  of  view 
the  talent  of  individuals  might  be¬ 
long  exclusively  to  themselves,  so 
that  no  other  person  had  a  right  to 
demand  the  use  of  it  by  force,  yet 
in  the  Christian  dispensation,  they 
werebutthestewardsof  itforgood ; 
that  those  had  no  right  to  conceal 
their  talent  in  a  napkin ;  but  that 
they  were  bound  to  dispense  a  por¬ 
tion  of  itto  the  relief  of  their  fellow- 


creatures.  He  was  the  first,  who 
pronounced  the  misapplication  of 
it  to  be  a  crime,  and  to  be  a  crime  of 
no  ordinary  dimensions.  He  was 
the  first,  who  broke  down  the  boun¬ 
dary  between  Jew  and  Gentile,  & 
therefore  the  first,  who  pointed  out 
to  men  the  inhabitants  of  other 
countries  for  the  exercise  of  their 
philanthropy  and  love.  Hence  a 
distinction  is  to  be  made  both  in 
the  principal  and  practice  of  char¬ 
ity,  as  existing  in  ancient  or  in 
modern  times.  Though  the  old 
philosophers,  historians,  and  poets, 
frequently  inculcated  benevolence, 
we  have  no  reason  to  conclude 
from  any  facts  they  have  left  us, 
that  persons  in  their  days  did  any 
thing  more  than  occasionally  re¬ 
lieve  an  unfortunate  object,  who 
might  present  himself  before  them. 
To  Christianity  alone  we  are  indebt¬ 
ed  for  the  new  and  sublime  specta¬ 
cle  of  seeing  men  associate  for  the 
I  extirpation  of  private  and  public 
misery,  and  seeing  them  carry  their 
charity,as  a  united  brotherhood  in¬ 
to  distant  lands. 

Among  the  evils,  corrected  or 
subdued,  either  by  the  general  in¬ 
fluence  of  Christianity  on  the  minds 
of  men,  or  by  particular  associa¬ 
tions  of  Christians,  the  African* 
Slave-trade  appears  to  me  to  have 
occupied  the  foremost  place.  The 
abolition  of  it,  therefore,  of  which 
it  has  devolved  upon  me  to  write 
the  history,  should  be  accounted  as 
one  of  the  greatest  blessings,  and, 
as  such,  should  be  one  of  the  most 
copious  sources  of  our  joy. 

To  value  the  blessing  of  the  ab¬ 
olition  as  we  ought,  or  to  appreci- 

*Slavery  had  been  before  annihilated 
by  Christianity,  I  mean  in  the  West  of 
Europe,  at  the  close  of  the  twelfth  centu¬ 
ry- 
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ate  the  joy  and  gratitude  which  we 
ought  to  feel  concerningit,  we  must 
enter  a  little  into  the  circumstances 
of  the  trade.  Our  statement,  how¬ 
ever,  of  these,  need  not  be  long.  — 
A  glance  only  into  such  a  subject 
as  this,  will  be  sufficient  to  affect 
theheart ;  to  arouse  our  indignation 
and  our  pity;  and  to  teach  us  the 
importance  ofthe  victory  obtained. 

The  first  subject  for  considera¬ 
tion,  towards  enabling  us  to  make 
the  estimate  in  question,  will  be 
that  of  thenature  ofthe  evil  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Slave-trade.  This  may 
be  seen  by  examining  it  in  three 
pionts  of  view:  First,  As  it  has 
been  proved  to  arise  on  the  conti¬ 
nent  of  Africa,  in  the  course  of  re¬ 
ducing  the  inhabitants  of  it  to 
slavery;  Secondly,  In  the  course 
of  conveying  them  from  thence  to 
the  lands  or  colonies  of  other  na¬ 
tions  ;  And  Thirdly,  In  continuing 
them  there  as  slaves. 

(To  be  continued.) 

- - 

Extract  of  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Emancipator,  from  a  friend  in  Phi¬ 
ladelphia;  dated 

"Philadelphia,  3d  mo.  2  1820. 

I  cannot  help  relating  to  thee  an  ac¬ 
count  given  to  me  by  a  connexion  of 
mine,  who  attended  the  last  yearly  mee¬ 
ting  at  North-Carolina — while  on  his  way 
to  or  from  meeting  near  Greensborough, 
he  saw  the  man  referred  to,  in  the  fol¬ 
lowing; 

Two  white  men  one  night,  not  long 
since,  entered  the  house  of  a  man  as  white 
as  themselves,  dragged  him  from  his  bed 
(where  his  wife  lay  sick,  almost  to  death, 
and  did  die  the  next  day,)  gagged  him 
and  bound  him  with  cords,  and  carried 
him  to  a  distant  woods,  where  he  was  de¬ 
tained  in  this  manner  for  several  days 
and  nights,  until  nearly  starved — until  a 
Georgia  trader  came  along,  who  was  in¬ 
vited  to  buy  this  poor  suffering  mortal; 
who  finding  him  white,  refused  to  buy, 
unless  they  could  make  him  of  a  differ¬ 
ent  color,  or  what  he  called  Merchanta¬ 


ble,  which  was  engaged  to  be  done,  and 
executed  as  follows: — ^They  cut  or  scar¬ 
ed  his  face  and  hands  with  a  knife,  in 
a  most  cruel  and  shocking  manner,  and 
poured  aquafortis  in  the  wounds.  Thus 
tormenting  him  until  almost  dispared  of 
life.  The  desired  color  however  was 
in  a  great  degree  produced,  and  he  was 
bought;  but  soon  after  made  his  escape 
from  the  monsters  that  held  him,  and  get 
among  his  old  neighbors  and  friends,  who 
had  the  villains  arrested  and  brought  be¬ 
fore  the  court,  but  who  upon  giving  sure¬ 
ty  for  future  good  behaviour,  and  their 
future  appearance  at  court,  were  relea¬ 
sed.  The  plea  given  on  hearing  before 
the  court  was,  that  the  man  had  been 

bought  by  them,  from - who  was 

a  considerable  slave  holder  in  Virginia, 
and  who  sold  the  man  at  a  reduced  price 
running.  It  is  said  to  be  no  less  strange 
than  true,  that  this  poor  captive  was  half 
brother  to  the  man  that  sold  him,  being 
by  the  same  father,  the  mother  of  Indian 
descent.  Excepting  the  marks  made  by 
cutting,  and  aquafortis,  no  colour  of 
skin,  or  feature  of  face,  or  appearance  in 
hair,  could  lead  to  the  opinion  of  his  be¬ 
ing  at  all  a  coloured  man,  but  a  perfect 
white  man. — The  narrator  of  the  story 
saw  and  examined  him.  Such  is  the  a- 
bominable  sin  and  iniquity  of  slavery. 


Believing  that  many  friendly  per¬ 
sons  to  the  abohtion  of  slavery,  into 
whose  hands  the  Emancipator  may  come, 
will  feel  willing  to  take  some  pains  to 
procure  subscribers  to  it,  in  order  to 
give  it  a  more  general  circulation,  for  the 
promotion  of  the  cause  it  is  designed  to 
plead;  I  have  inclosed  in  the  first  num¬ 
ber  a  short  prospectus,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  subscriptions.  And  as  it  is 
couched  in  but  few  words,  when  neces¬ 
sary  the  first  number  itself  can  be  adver¬ 
ted  to,  which  will  often  be  more  satisfac¬ 
tory  than  a  prospectus  that  would  con¬ 
tain  minute  particulars. 
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